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Z2/ Gat Mills 
Producing 96,000 Cut. Daily 


UST as uniform as these identical 

twins are the “Bakery-Proved” 

flours International supplies you 
\” with year after year. 


This high standard of uniformity is 
maintained by perfect laboratory con- 
trol at each of International’s 21 great 
mills, and by the check which its cen- 


tral laboratory maintains over the 
whole milling process. 


This uniformity is important to you 
in helping you to keep your produc- 
tion running without a hitch. It is one 
reason why International’s “Bakery- 
Proved” Flours assure you ‘“‘the best 
loaf in your market.” 
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heat isn’t the only thing that must be ‘‘handled with care’’ 

in order to produce fine flour. The heavy steel rolls that 
grind the wheat must also be handled skilfully, to prevent 
any scratching or marring of their meticulously machined 
surfaces. Note the watchfulness with which this roll is 
maneuvered into position in a roll stand at the Pillsbury 
Springfield plant—a delicate operation made more difficult by 
the weight and bulk of the roll. It is this and many other 
types of skill, all combined in a single, smoothly-functioning 
organization, that make possible the quality implicit 
in the fame behind the name... 
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BUILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS 




















Bulk storage and packing plant under construction for Larabee 
Flour Mills Co. in Kansas City, Mo., by Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co. 


OST control is a more vital necessity in the flour 

milling industry today than ever in the history of 
this great industry. A dollar wisely spent now in plant 
redesign may be saved many times over in the next 
few years. Many mills are finding that bulk storage 
facilities and streamlined packing are great cost savers. 
We will be happy to analyze your problem and give 
you the benefit of more than 28 years’ experience in 
designing and building for the flour, feed, cereal and 


grain industries. 





J omens. Ft Geeeinante we Company 


Designers and Builders for «Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI yD 
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QUALITY PROVED 








FROM 
SELECTED 
WHEATS 














LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 






PREFERRED 
STOCK 


EXPERTLY MILLED 
to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 


for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 











BAKING TESTED 


AT ALL POINTS 


T Some Exclusive Sales Territories 
here is important baking protection for 


you in every sack of PREFERRED STOCK 


. . . protection that means assurance of de- 


Still Open for Representation 


ig 





pendable, uniform good baking results. For 
the quality of PREFERRED STOCK is the 
result of expert production control at every 
point from wheat selection to final packag- 
ing. 





Great Benp MILLING COMPANY 


(Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


} SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— @ MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
aa 20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. Capacity 4,600 Cwts. Daily 
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the Supreme Court 


of Farm Fashions 
PICKS THE DESIGNS AND COLORS FOR 


Bemilin Dress Print Bags 









Who knows best what women want in fabrics for 
dresses, curtains, etc? Why, the women who use 


these fabrics, of course. 


That’s why Bemis has groups of typical farm 
women judge a wide range of patterns and pick 
those they like best. Bemis then uses these panel- 
picked patterns in the manufacture of Bemilin 
Dress Print Bags. 


Pack in panel-picked Bemilin to be sure of bags 
that will help sell your flour. 


GENERAL <n MS ot 
OFFICES ~ BAG 
4 CompanY 
St. Louls ama 
NO. 


“AMERICA’S 
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The year-end is the customary time to ‘take 


stock” . . . check inventories, lay plans for the 
future. It’s a good time, too, to take stock of 
business policies. Will the housewife be more 
critical of your product in the coming year? 
Chances are she will. And you will want to meet 
this challenge with the best in quality. There is 
no better place to start than with a quality flour 
like TOWN CRIER. TOWN CRIER costs a 
little more because we pay more to get premium 
wheat. But you'll find that extra premium re- 


flected in the quality of your loaf. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 
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SALINA, KANSAS 















ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















STRATEGIC LOCATION 


SOFT WHEAT MAP 




















A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 





















1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 








1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


















New York Cotton Exchange 






Kansas City Board of Trade N ys 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange ° ow xo 

New York Produce Exchange Capacit y 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Il. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade a Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Rubber Exchange ope,e ° Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving eens 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


OPERATING 


” inn nee te WABASH ELEVATOR 
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MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 


41 Symbol of finer service . . . that’s the 
meaning of the smiling, eager Page 
boy. You'll get the best in service 
and tops in flour quality when you 
call on Page. 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 





The battle to hold bread sales volume 
can only be won with finer loaf quality. 
Keep bread quality high with top-notch 
flours. You'll find POLAR BEAR 
flour has no superior in the produc- 
tion of loaf with the maximum sales 


appeal. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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SAS — 7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Get the right start for the New Year 
by basing your bread quality on the 
sound foundation of I-H flours. You can 
make your bread better and your flour 
problems easier by relying on I-H high 
Advertising Boosts Sales standards of quality . . . standards care- 


Don’t Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With 


the Millers National Advertising Program fully guarded always. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Brazil Repudiates All Flour Licenses 





U.S. FLOUR NOT ALONGSIDE 
OR LOADED DEC. 27 STOPPED 


Severity of Brazilian Action Surprises Mills and State 
Officials, Although Difficulty in Brazilian Dollar 
Shortage Was Known—Some Exceptions Possible 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Repudiation of 
previously approved Brazilian import 
licenses for flour has taken place 
through official Brazilian government 
action. The action came in the form 
of orders to the Brazilian consulate 
in New York that all import licenses 
on flour were cancelled effective im- 
mediately. The cable was dated Dec. 
24, but was not received in New 
York until Dec. 27. 

U. S. State Department officials 
here, while not unaware of the wors- 
ening Brazilian dollar position, dis- 
claimed knowledge of the Brazilian 
government move, which was unex- 
pected in its severity in the refusal 
to honor flour shipments from the 
U.S. except those which had been 
loaded or were alongside ship on 
Dec. 27. 


State Officials to Protest 


State department officials said that 
the Brazilian government previously 
had expressed the intention to confine 
U.S. flour imports to the traditional 
markets of the states in northern 
Brazil and to eliminate U.S. flour 
trade to the southern states which 
normally have obtained flour sup- 
plies from other sources. They told 
The Northwestern Miller that they 
were prepared to protest any action 
which interfered with normal con- 
tractual relations between U.S. com- 
panies and Brazilian importers, but in 
trade circles here it is not believed 
that serious impairment of flour sales 
contracts, which were based on ap- 
proved Brazilian import permits can 
be avoided. 


Industry sources here disclosed 


that U.S. milling interests holding 
flour contracts validated by Brazilian 
flour import licenses are in danger 
of substantial financial embarrass- 
ment. Eastern and Minneapolis mills 
were reported ready to load flour on 
cars for seaport terminals in fulfill- 
ment of Brazilian flour contracts 
when the news of the Brazilian re- 
pudiation of import permits was dis- 
closed. 

Under the terms of the Brazilian 





MILLS CAUTIONED ABOUT 
BRAZILIAN LOADINGS 


Unofficial advice from Washington 
government officials is that flour mills 
should proceed cautiously about load- 
ing further shipments of flour in cars 
for Brazilian destinations until clari- 
fication of the Brazilian flour license 
cancellation order is obtained. It has 
been indicated in unofficial channels 
that flour already in transit at the 
time the news was received Dec. 27 
might be allowed to go through, but 
this has not been confirmed, and any 
additional shipments would be at 
millers’ risk. 











OIT EXTENDS WEST COAST 
EXPORT LICENSES 


WASHINGTON—The validity pe- 
riod of all export licenses which ex- 
pire during the period Dec. 31, 1948, 
to Feb. 14, 1949, is automatically ex- 
tended to Feb. 15, 1949, provided 
exports thereunder are to be made 
by water from any West Coast port 
of the U.S., the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce has announced. This 
extension is applicable to any West 
Coast port whether or not such port 
was directly affected by the recent 
longshoremen’s strike. 


action, it is learned that all flour ex- 
cept that on dock or alongside ship 
is shut off from receipt in Brazil as 
of Dec. 27. Flour in transit or at ter- 
minal without dock receipts is also 
foreclosed from import under licenses 
previously issued by the Brazilian 
government. 

State department officials said that 
the Brazilian dollar shortage is se- 
rious and ultimately would have led 
to curtailment of procurement in the 
U.S. of products and commodities 
which could be obtained in other 
places, but the suddenness of this 
move surprised U.S. government offi- 
cials. 

State department officials informed 
The Northwestern Miller that U.S. 





embassy officials in Brazil have cabled 
that the action of the Brazilian gov- 
ernment concerning flour import li- 
censes consists of cancellation of out- 
standing commitments. 


Some Exceptions Possible 


However, Brazilian licensing offi- 
cials told the U.S. embassy authori- 
ties that they were taken by sur- 
prise in this move by presidential 
decree and that they believe some 
exceptions will be necessary. 

For example they say that it would 
be desirable to permit flour to move 
under validated permits where let- 
ters of credit have been issued and 
the consignment was in transit at the 
time of the cancellation order. 

State department officials believe 
that it will be several days before 
any formal clarification on excep- 
tions will be available. 

The reason for this sudden switch 
in Brazilian government flour import 
policy is attributed to a desire on 
part of the government there to per- 
mit its infant wheat producing in- 
dustry to market its crop at favor- 
able prices and to protect its dwin- 
dling dollar position. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IGLEHEART EMPLOYEES 
HEAR BUSINESS REVIEW 
EVANSVILLE, IND.—A review of 

the year’s operations by Igleheart 

Bros., Inc., was presented by Earl J. 

Heseman, president and general man- 

ager, at the company’s Christmas 

party Dec. 21. 

While both dollar and unit sales 
were better than in any previous 
year, profits did not rise in proportion 
because it was impractical te pass 
along fully the increased raw mate- 
rial and labor costs in prices to cus- 
tomers, Mr. Heseman said. The year 
also marked the company’s entry into 
production of prepared cake mixes. 

More than 400 employees attended 
the party at the Hotel McCurdy. Fred 
Barnhart, employed by the company 
for 25 years, was given special rec- 
ognition as were other veteran em- 
ployees. 








Millers Surprised, 
Shocked by 
Brazilian Action 


The Brazilian government’s arbi- 
trary action in cancelling all out- 
standing import licenses was a sur- 
prise and a commercial shock to 
many millers. Considerable flour has 
been sold to Brazilian importers in 
the past couple of months, mostly 
on a sight draft basis and some- 
times with guarantees by the buyer 
against sellers’ additional costs should 
dollar exchange not be made avail- 
able by the Bank of Brazil after 
90 days. How much volume is out- 
standing is unknown but probably 
the total represents several hundred 
thousand sacks. 

A fairly substantial portion of this 
flour was in some stage of transit 
when the decree was issued. About 
50% of Kansas City mills, for ex- 
ample, had some flour on the way to 
Brazil and the proportion possibly 
was equally large elsewhere in the 
Southwest, while it is known that 
considerable flour was being loaded 
in Buffalo and Minneapolis at the 
time of the prohibition. 

Not much relief will be afforded 
by the exemption of flour already 
loaded on ships or on the dock, or 
flour for which documents have been 
validated by the consulates regard- 
less of position. While there are 
some substantial lots in this posi- 
tion, they represent a small por- 
tion of the total unfilled orders. In 
many instances mills have flour in 
rail transit to ports and some orders 
were to be milled this week. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL CELEBRATES 


NEW YORK — The International 
Milling Co. closed its New York of- 
fices the Thursday preceding Christ- 
mas for a party attended by the en- 
tire staff. 











CCC Steps Up Wheat 
Buying; Switches 
From Dec. to May 


On a switch over from the De- 
cember to the May future, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. wheat bid lost 
2¢ and a sharp drop in purchases 
resulted last week at Kansas City. 
Meanwhile corn procurement con- 
tinued to lag and it was estimated 
that to date the agency had acquired 
only about 10% of its year’s export 
corn goal of 150 million bushels. 

Early last week the CCC was pay- 
ing 20¢ over Kansas City December 
for delivery of warehouse receipts 
by either Dec. 31 or Jan. 31, Guif 
basis. A big volume of offers was 
accepted. On Dec. 18-20 CCC bought 
2,469,000 bu.; Dec. 21, 1,830,000 bu. 
and Dec. 22, 2,056,000 bu. 

Then the government agency be- 
gan basing its bids on the May con- 
tract, figuring 27¢ over for January 
delivery, 25¢ over for February and 
23¢ over for March. This change re- 
flected a difference of 7¢ from the 


December future, while on the regu- 
lar market there was 9¢ difference, 
indicating a reduction in CCC ideas 
of 2¢ bu. As a result the agency’s 
acquisition of wheat fell to 113,000 

Corn buying remained on an un- 
bu. on Dec. 23 and 65,000 bu. Dec. 24. 
changed basis of 8¢ over Chicago May 
for No. 2 or better yellow with a 
maximum of 14.50% moisture, Jan. 
15 shipment, f.o.b. Gulf, until Dec. 
28 when CCC raised the bid to 9¢. 
This move was interpreted by the 
trade as a step towards acquiring 
corn on a broader scale. 

The CCC bought 9,871,728 bu. 
wheat, 518,500 bu. corn, 243,500 bu. 
oats, 329,500 bu. rye and 258,333 bu. 
barley during the period from noon 
Dec. 17 through Dec. 24. No flour was 
bought. 

The wheat purchases last week 
consisted of 6,533,314 bu. through 
Kansas City, 328,000 through Min- 
neapolis, 1,281,580 through Chicago 
and 1,728,834 through Portland. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, total: Wheat, 189,642,277 bu.; 
flour 11,140,000 sacks (24,479,243 bu. 
wheat equivalent); barley, 11,802,580 
bu.; grain sorghums, 10,502,140 bu.; 
rye, 2,323,657 bu.; oats, 3,784,200 bu. 
(revised); corn 13,937,775 bu. 


USDA Announces 
Alterations in 
Export Quotas 


WASHINGTON — The following 
supplemental export allocations and 
cancellation were approved during 
the week ended Dec. 17 by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture: 

(1) 56,000 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of wheat and flour allocated to 
Belgium—PMA procurement, Janu- 
ary-March shipment. 

(2) Previous allocation of 3,500 
long tons, wheat equivalent, of flour 
to Belgium for commercial procure- 
ment and shipment in October-De- 
cember was cancelled. 

(3) 27,000 leng tons of corn allo- 
cated to Denmark—PMA procure- 
ment, January-March shipment. 

(4) 27,000 long tons of rye and 27,- 
000 long tons of corn and other coarse 
grains allocated to Austria—PMA 
procurement, January-March §ship- 
ment. 








SANTA -VISITS PIT—The Christmas tree on the floor of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade this year was loaded with gifts for 35 four and five- 
year olds from the Salvation Army Nursery, who were guests of the 
members of the exchange, Dec. 23. Each girl received a doll and a toy 
kitchenware set, each boy a “rocket” gun and a toy truck. Trading came 
to a halt while members beamed at the happy faces of the children 
crowded around Santa. As this picture was taken, Santa Claus, who was 
Robert Hughes, Hart Grain Co., was busy on the other side of the tree. 
Chairman of the committee which arranged the event was Phil A. Thom- 
ason, Root Grain Co., and members were W. C. Theis, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co.; C. F. Orthwein, pit broker; T. L. Brosnahan, Bache 
& Co.; Rex Darnall, Lamson Bros. & Co. 





Expanded Advertising Planned 
in Bakers of America Program 


CHICAGO — Advertising activities 
of the Bakers of America Program 
will be expanded into the scholastic 
and home economics fields during 
1949 in an intensified effort to sell 
consumers on the economy, quality 
and nutritional value of bakery 
foods. 

Announcement of the expanded 
program was made here by Walter 
Hopkins, program director, following 
the Dec. 15 meeting of the program 
committee at which advertising, pub- 
lic relations, merchandising and con- 
sumer education phases of the 1949 
campaign were approved. 

In addition to monthly four-color 
magazine advertisements in Life 
magazine and a staggered, every- 
other-month schedule in Ladies’ Home 
Journal and McCall's, the Bakers of 
America Program will begin adver- 
tising in eight additional publica- 
tions in two opinion-forming fields. 


Special Ads Planned 
“Specially developed ads will be 
placed in the Scholastic Magazine 


BAKERS OF AMERICA PROGRAM 
ADOPTED AS NEW NAME 


CHICAGO—“Bakers of America 
Program” is the newly-adopted name 
of the promotion campaign of the 
baking industry. Formal adoption of 
the new name was made by the pro- 
gram committee meeting here Dec. 
15. The committee directed that the 
changeover from the old name, “Bak- 
ing Industry Promotional Program,” 
be made in “an orderly and progressive 
manner.” It also directed that use 
of initial letters as a designation for 
the Bakers of America Program be 
“discouraged.” 


Group each month, February through 
May and September through Novem- 
ber, Mr. Hopkins said. “The principal 
magazines included in this group, all 
aimed at the ’teen age audience, are 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, Prac- 
tical English and Junior Scholastic, 
with a total circulation of 627,000 and 
important secondary readership.” 
Two related magazines in the same 
field which will be used are Scholas- 
tic Teacher and Scholastic Coach. 
The other important opinion-form- 
ing field, home economics, will be 
exploited with an initial schedule of 
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four specially built ads in Practical 
Home Economics and What’s New in 
Home Economics. These advertise- 
ments will offer home economics 
teachers a complete line of training 
aids being developed by the American 
Institute of Baking, dealing with 
bread and other bakery foods. 

The program committee approved 
continued intensive use of AIB’s 
nutritional, educational and_ test- 
kitchen facilities in connection with 
this new advertising program. 

Two large-circulation grocery trade 
publications, Progressive Grocer and 
Food Topics, will also be used in the 
program, carrying specially designed 
advertisements in March, April, May, 
September, October and November. 


Arthur Vos Renamed 


Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., was reelected chair- 
man of the program committee. 

Besides Mr. Vos, members of the 
program committee attending the 
conference were E. L. Southwick, 
Farm Crest Bakers, Inc., Detroit; 
Bernard Godde, Godde’s’ Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich.; E. K. 
Quigg, Richmond Baking Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind.; R. M. Woods, Woods 
Bakery, Evanston, Ill.; Harry W. 
Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread Co., 
Duluth, Minn., chairman of _ the 
American Bakers Assn., and ex-officio 
member of the committee, and Paul 
Zickgraff, Bake Rite Bakery, Peoria, 
Ill., guest of the committee. 

Representing the ABA and the 
Bakers of America staff were Mr. 
Hopkins, Sherman Ramey, promotion 
director; Gus L. Fay, field merchan- 
dising director, and Tom Smith, ex- 
ecutive secretary of ABA. 
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MACY’S PLANS CAMPAIGN 
ON COTTON BAG TOWELS 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The R. H. 
Macy Co. has planned a three-month 
advertising campaign beginning Jan. 
1 designed to establish a permanent 
retail demand for cotton bag towels 
among housewives in the New York 
area, the National Cotton Council 
has reported. Macy has announced 
that the bags will be assembled from 
bakeries in the New York area and 
will be processed by a Newark bag 
converting company. The cotton bag 
towels will be advertised at a special 
introductory rate. 











Large Feed Supplies Expected 
to. Hold Prices Under 1947-48 


WASHINGTON — Reporting _ offi- 
cially on the feed situation outlook 
for December, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture says that the sharp 
drop in feed prices for this year is 
due to the marked increase in sup- 
plies, which consist of the record- 
breaking corn crop of 3,776 million 
bushels and a total feed supply esti- 
mated at 145 million tons. 

Accordirig to USDA, the supply of 
feed concentrates, including grains 
and millfeeds, is estimated at 168 
million tons, one fourth larger than 
last year, consisting largely of in- 
creased corn supplies. 

Despite this exceptional supply, the 
demand factor is seen as “strong” 
by the USDA, since livestock prices 
hold near to the high levels of last 
year and feeding ratios are expected 
to be favorable through the first half 
of 1949. 

Substantial increases in the amount 
of feed consumed by livestock are 


predicted by the USDA for 1948-49 
and larger quantities of feed grains 
for use in domestic food and indus- 
trial purposes are forecast. Exports 
will expand materially from those of 
last year. Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration officials predict that corn 
exports between Nov. 1, 1948, and 
Oct. 31, 1949, will reach 200 million 
bushels, but the carry-over at the end 
of the feeding year will be above the 
prewar average, the USDA estimates. 

Reflecting the large supply situa- 
tion in carbohydrates and oilseeds, 
the USDA predicts that feed grain 
prices will continue below the 1947- 
48 level through the winter and 
spring. According to the feed situa- 
tion outlook report for December 
corn was about the same price per 
ton as wheat millfeeds, but was rela- 
tively lower than oilseed meals and 
most other by-product feeds. 

The official government report casts 
an interesting aspect on the recent 
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campaign claims of the administra- 
tion in regard to grain prices and 
farm storage conditions. 

First it must be known that when 
it was decided to turn the grain ex- 
port business back to private enter- 
prise on Dec. 1, 1948, the USDA, un- 
der the guidance of Ralph Trigg, was 
disinclined to approve a corn export 
allocation for forward sales by the 
trade. In conversations with ECA 
officials, he is reported to have said 
that he did not want the trade to 
obtain the market prices for corn pre- 
vailing in September for December 
deliveries. Subsequently, on Sept. 29, 
this position was reversed and 19 
million bushels of corn was allocated 
for December shipment. 

With this background of official 
USDA opinion on Sept. 1 an examina- 
tion of the official report of that 
agency on the feed outlook will be 
of more than passing interest. Ex- 
tracts from that report follow: 


“The 1948 loan rate was the high- 
est on record. . . . The price of corn 
was not any lower as a percentage of 
the loan than in some prewar years. 

. In past years when the price 

of corn dropped substantially below 
the loan rate, considerable quantities 
of corn have gone under loan. . 
In 1938 with corn 17¢ under the loan 
rate 238 million bushels went under 
loan. . . . In 1939 when the Novem- 
ber price was 10¢ below the loan 
over 300 million bushels were sealed 
for loan. Present indications are that 
the total quantity placed under loan 
this year will be larger than any 
year since 1939. . . If all farmers 
had been able to take advantage of 
the loan program, grain prices would 
have probably held nearer to the sup- 
port level. However, many 
farmers had inadequate storage space 
for small grains which made it nec- 
essary to market grain last summer 
that otherwise would have _ been 
placed under loan. 

“Inadequate storage space also is 
a factor in depressing corn prices, al- 
though temporary storage can be 
more readily provided for corn than 
for small grains. . With heavy 
purchases by the government of 
wheat for export the storage situa- 
tion eased for wheat, oats and bar- 
ley and the prices of these grains 
advanced to or above the government 
loan rates. . . Corn prices may be 
expected to advance to or above the 
loan rate as the storage situation 
eases for corn and the quality im- 
proves during the marketing year. 

“Some of the difference between 
the average farm price and the loan 
rate is due to the difference in qual- 
ity. . . . Farmers are willing to sell 
high moisture corn below the loan 
rate since such corn would be in- 
eligible for loan or would be placed 
under loan with a discount for weight 
loss in regard to moisture content. 

. Another factor in some areas 
may be that many farmers produce 
so little grain that they do not con- 
sider it worth while to take advan- 
tage of the loan programs, . . . Even 
farmers producing a large volume of 
grain for sale may not take out loans 
if the difference between the mar- 
ket price and the loan is small be- 
cause of the small additional cost 
and the time involved in taking out 
the loans. . 4 
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CHANGING TIMES 


In 1800, in premachine farming, 
around 370 hours of labor were re- 
quired to grow and harvest 100 bu. 
wheat. By 1940, with the use of the 
tractor, about 45 hours were needed 
to produce 100 bu. 
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Britain Impatient 
With Russia About 


Grain Agreements 


LONDON—Britain has asked Rus- 
sia to conclude a short term agree- 
ment for the supply of coarse grains 
at once. Negotiations for a long term 
agreement, forecast in December, 
1947, and currently proceeding have 
now lasted eight months and the 
British authorities are becoming im- 
patient. 

It is essential that Britain’s .long 
term grain purchases be settled with- 
in the course of the next few weeks 
and if the Russians fail to meet the 
British demand, negotiations for sup- 
plies will have to be pressed else- 
where. The government is under- 
stood to have asked for 1.5 million 
tons of coarse grains and the ultima- 
tum called for the agreement to be 
signified forthwith. This represents 
twice the amount taken under the 
agreement concluded in December, 
1947. 

The Russians have been warned 
that if they fail to make up their 
minds promptly, Britain will deal 
elsewhere and although it may be 
possible to take Russian supplies 
later, the quantity will be smaller 
and the terms much less favorable. 

The Russians complain that under 
the agreement recently concluded 
they were unable to make satisfac- 
tory contracts for the supply of in- 
dustrial goods scheduled for accept- 
ance. They have only placed 20% of 
the required total. 

Meanwhile, current market rumors 
indicate that the British are already 
proceeding with their efforts to ob- 
tain supplies elsewhere. The Minis- 
try of Food has denied reports that 
between 50,000 and 100,000 tons of 
corn have been bought from South 
Africa, but has not denied that nego- 
tiations with this object in view are 
taking place. If the agreement has 
not already been made the only pre- 
cluding factor, in the opinion of trad- 
ers, is the question of price. In view 








Photo by Nastvig—General Mills 


CHRISTMAS DISPLAY — The large 
plate glass facade over the entrance 
to the General Mills, Inc., building 
was the setting for an attractive 
Christmas display again this year. 
The Santa Claus silhouette was made 
by Brede, Inc., according to plans of 
J. C. Dennis, General Mills building 
manager. The previous year the en- 
trance featured a silhouette of the 
three wise men. 


of the recent reductions in prices, 
the British bulk buyers are taking a 
firmer stand in their deals. It is un- 
derstood that the price to be paid to 
South Africa will be in the region of 
$76 ton. 

This price compares favorably with 
the price of $112 ton paid to Argen- 
tina when the deal for 1.2 million 
tons was concluded in Febraury, 
1948. The present Argentinian price 
is $73 ton, a fact which illustrates the 
recent rapid declines in corn prices 
and the difficulties facing the Argen- 
tine government in its economic poli- 
cy. Any hopes that the Argentine may 
have of selling grain to Britain in 
the near future may be discounted 
in v‘ew of the recent statement by 
Dr. Edith Summerskill, parliamentary 
secretary to the Ministry of Food, 
when she announced that the chances 
of obtaining more animal feed from 
that source were remote, since meat 
and other commodities were higher 
on the priority list. 

The British are also negotiating 
with Roumania for 100,000 tons of 
corn at a price reported to be about 
$100 ton. Other negotiations are pro- 
ceeding with Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia. In the case of the latter coun- 
try, the amount involved is 200,000 
tons but talks between the two coun- 
tries have been hampered by the 
failure to agree on compensation 
terms for certain British owned in- 
dustries nationalized by the Yugo- 
slavian Communist government. 

British politicans and traders are 
still antagonistic to the government’s 
policy of bulk buying and several 
critical statments have been made on 
the subject. The Minister of Food was 
recently asked if he would give an 
assurance that he would not enter in- 
to any further long term contracts un- 
less he protected himself by a break 
clause or by a sliding scale with re- 
gard to prices. Expert importers con- 
sider that the inclusion of such con- 
ditions in contracts should be auto- 
matic under present world conditions. 
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B. M. GAUSE APPOINTED _ 
BY BURRUS FEED MILLS 


FORT WORTH—The appointment 
of B. M. Gause as manager of the 
Burrus Feed Mills plant at San 
Benito has been announced by Wiley 
Akins, manager of Burrus Feed Mills, 
Fort Worth. Mr. Gause, who has been 
assistant manager of the San Benito 
plant for some time assumed his new 
duties Dec. 15. 

Mr. Gause, a graduate of the school 
of business administration of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, joined the Burrus 
organization in July, 1945. Prior to 
that time he was associated with Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corp. in 
Mexico and Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
in both Mexico and El Paso. During 
the time of his employment by these 
two companies he lived or worked in 
the following states of the Republic 
of Mexico: the Federal District, Guer- 
rero, Tamaulipas, Jalisco, Nuevo 
Leon, Nayarit, San Luis Potosi, Hidal- 
go, Vera Cruz, Sonora, Puebla, Sina- 
loa, Oaxaco, Chihuahua, 

As assistant manager, Mr. Gause 
has supervised manufacturing opera- 
tions, billing and shipment of feed 
and more recently keeping of office 
records. He succeeds W. M. Cox as 
manager of the San Benito plant of 
Burrus Feed Mills. 
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FUNDS DISTRIBUTED 
NEW YORK—The New York Prod- 
uce Exchange distributed the funds 
collected among its members to the 
166 employes of the building Dec. 23. 
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Pillsbury Adds to Management Group 





P. J. McKenney 


MINNEAPOLIS—P. J. McKenney, 
a corporate vice president of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., and head of Globe 
Mills division, Los Angeles, has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy on the 
Pillsbury executive-management com- 
mittee, it has been announced by 
Philip W. Pillsbury, company presi- 
dent. 

B. J. Greer, assistant president of 
Globe Mills, will succeed Mr. Mc- 
Kenney as president of the com- 
pany’s West Coast division. The ap- 
pointments are effective immediate- 
ly. Both men will maintain their 
headquarters at Los Angeles. 


Mr. McKenney, who has been con- 
tinuously associated with the flour 
milling business since 1910, joined 
Pillsbury as a salesman in the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, branch in 1917. In 1922, 
he was named manager of sales at 
St. Louis, Mo., and district manager 


B. J. Greér 


at Minneapolis in 1928. Two years 
later, Mr. McKenney was elected a 
director and president of Pillsbury- 
Astoria Flour Mills Co. and appoint- 
ed general manager of Pillsbury’s Pa- 
cific Coast division. In 1940, when 
Pillsbury purchased the Globe Grain 
& Milling Co., Mr. McKenney became 
president of the newly-created Globe 
Mills division. 

Mr. Greer has been with Pillsbury 
since 1926. He was assigned to St. 
Louis as a grain buyer in 1929 and, 
when the Pillsbury plant at Spring- 
field, Ill., was completed, he was 
given charge of all grain buying 
there. In June, 1931, he was trans- 
ferred to Portland, Oregon, and in 
1940 was placed in charge of the 
Portland office. He was made di- 
rector of production in Globe Mills 
in 1942, vice president in charge of 
production in 1945, and assistant 
president in 1947. 





Russia Plans Vast Conservation 
Program to Boost Farm Output 


LONDON —tThe Russian authorities 
have now given more details of their 
plans for cultivating the arid steppe 
lands in the black earth regions of 
central Russia which have hitherto 
suffered from periodic crop devasta- 
tion as a result of prolonged periods 
of drouth. 

The ultimate aim of the 15-year 
scheme is to increase the grain grow- 
ing potential of Russia. Coinciding 
with the plans for agricultural de- 
velopment are arrangements for the 
building of new flour and feed mills 
in order to absorb the additional pro- 
duction. Greater emphasis is to be 
placed on exports, and the plan is 
linked with Russia’s hopes to cap- 
ture a larger share of the world’s grain 
trade in the next 20 years. 


Three Plantings- Planned 


The first steps in the campaign to 
increase the productivity of the black 
earth zone concern the planting of nar- 
row strips of trees on either side of 
the chief rivers of the area—the 
Volga, the Don, the Ural and the 
Khoper as well as on the banks of 
several minor waterways. The total 
river frontage to be afforested is 5;000 
miles, and the whole length will have 
a treelined strip 197 ft. wide. In addi- 
tion, 750,000 acres of sandy steppe 
are to be planted by 1954. Rotation 


is to be introduced in order to con- 
solidate and enrich the soil and to 
prevent erosion. 

Laudatory articles describing the 
plans have already appeared in Rus- 
sian newspapers, and one headline 
announced “Stalin’s plan for remak- 
ing nature.” A paper in the satellite 
state of Czechoslovakia remarked 
that the plan “strikes a great blow 
against bourgeois pseudotheories of 
man’s dependence on climate.” 


See End of Drouths 


The scheme, in the opinion of Brit- 
ish agricultural experts, appears to 
be well planned, and if it is success- 
ful it will put an end to repeated 
famine resulting from the drouths 
prevailing in the area. With a plenti- 
ful and regular supply of moisture 
the black earth zone could become 
one of the most prolific grain produc- 
ing areas in the world. 

Other Russian agricultural reports 
mention experiments made _ with 
branched wheat which gives greater 
yields than the ordinary type. The 
agronomist Petrov has grown a multi- 
eared wheat, every ear of which is 
said to contain 115 to 120 grains as 
compared with the 30 or 40 in a nor- 
mal ear. The harvest yield of this 
wheat was put at four tons to the 
acre. 
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Pacific Coast’s First Flour Mill 











PTonsins 0 only a portion of the 
ruins of what is considered one 
of the Pacific Coast’s first flour 

mills can be seen at the west entrance 

of Niles Canyon at Niles, Cal. The 
fragment of the old stone foundation, 
nearly 100 years old, can be seen 
from the Oakland-San Jose highway. 

Last year, the site was designated as 

one of California’s landmarks by the 

erection of “Historical Landmark No. 

46” by the Department of Public 

Works of the California Division of 

Highways. 

Wood's History, printed by the Pa- 
cific Press at Oakland in 1883, re- 
cords that “In 1853, Don J. J. de 
Vallejo, at great expense, constructed 
a flouring mill, the water for which 
he conducted in a long flume from 
the Alameda Creek.” In another 
paragraph, Mr. Wood wrote in regard 
to Mission San Jose, home of the 
15l-year-old Mission Jan Jose de 
Guadalupe, about four miles south of 
the mill site at Niles: “In 1849, the 
earliest store was opened by E. L. 
Beard; here the first grist-mill was 


started.” Some records, not authenti- 
cated, claim that the mill at Niles 
was built by Vallejo in the early for- 
ties, shortly after he built “The Old 
Adobe” at Niles, recently restored 
and now a community gathering 
place. This adobe is popularly dated 
1836 but the date of the grant to 
Vallejo was confirmed by the Mexi- 
can government in 1842. 

“Old timers” recall traveling horse- 
back or in wagons to carry grain to 
the Vallejo Mill. Oldest of these is 
Tom Wauhab, still living near his 
birthplace between Niles and Mission 
San Jose and now approaching his 
93rd birthday. Niles was known at 
one time as Vallejo Mills, acquiring 
its present name from a railroad of- 
ficial when the first tracks were laid 
here. 

Various groups have talked of re- 
storing the old mill and using it as 
quarters for a museum of relics of 
one of California’s most historic 
areas, but so far the idea has failed 
to find a sponsor. 





Farmer-Baker Cooperation Urged 
by ABA Chairman in St. Paul Talk 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Farmers and 
bakers must cooperate to help devel- 
op larger domestic markets for 
American farm products, Harry W. 
Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread Co., 
Duluth, chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn., told students at the 
University of Minnesota Farm School 
here recently. 

Citing increased farm production 
this year in war stricken nations as 
a reason to expect that overseas ship- 
ments of American produce will soon 
begin dropping, Mr. Zinsmaster told 
the group that “we all have a share 
in the responsibility of utilizing our 
crops to the fullest extent within 
the domestic market.” 

Bakers and millers, he said, are 
taking concrete steps to increase con- 
sumption of farm products, “which 
in turn means that we are helping 
the farmer dispose of his abundant 
crops.” 

Mr. Zinsmaster explained that the 
Baking Industry Promotional Pro- 
. gram, inaugurated two years ago 
with a three-year, $1,600,000 budget, 
is to be doubled in size for 1950-51 
to stimulate greater consumption of 
bread and other bakery foods. 

“The Millers National Federation 
has also decided to promote the con- 
sumption of baked foods in all forms, 
with current expenditures at the rate 
of $2,500,000 over an 18-month pe- 
riod,” he said, 


Explaining the revolution in Ameri- 
can housewives’ culinary habits over 
the past quarter century, Mr. Zins- 
master quoted statistics from a re- 
cent survey showing that only 12% 
of all bread now consumed is baked 
at home. 

“This is a complete reversal from 
grandmother’s day, when she did 
practically all her own baking,” he 
stated. 

“To a great extent, this change in 
baking habits has been due directly 
to improved scientific methods of 
bread baking in modern, sanitary 
bakeries, as well as to efficient distri- 
bution with resultant lower prices. 
As a result, home baking is no longer 
economical. 

“The industry is proud of the eco- 
nomic service it performs for the 
public. Bread prices are low and al- 
ways will remain low because the 
baking industry is highly competitive, 
involving 30,000 individual firms. 
Equally important in keeping costs 
low is the fact that every housewife 
has at her command the ingredients, 
modern kitchen equipment and the 
‘know-how’ to make her own bread 
should she feel that the cost of bak- 
ers bread does not represent a sound 
value.” 

The speaker cited recent Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures showing 
that bread has risen in cost only 63% 
over prewar levels, compared with 








an average increase of 116.8% for 
all foods. 

Farm products being used by the 
baking industry in 1948 have a total 
estimated value of $870 million, Mr. 
Zinsmaster said. This he divided to 
include flour, $431,238,000; shortening, 
$154,547,000; sugar, $117,896,000; 
eggs, $67,796,000; milk $55,616,000, 
and fruits $43,942,000. 
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NAME INSTITUTE DIRECTORS 


KANSAS CITY—Officers of the 
Midwest Research Institute have an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. 
George E. Ziegler as director and Dr. 
Clayton O. Dohrenwend as assistant 
director of the institute. Dr. Ziegler 
came to the institute at the time of 
its inception in 1945 as executive sci- 
entist, having previously been asso- 
ciated with the Armour Research 
Foundation in Chicago. Dr. Dohren- 
wend has been research consultant 
since coming to the institute in July, 
1946. He was formerly associated with 
Illinois Institute of Technology as di- 
rector of the mechanics department. 
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MILL DEAL COMPLETED 


WATERLOO, ILL.—The Columbia 
Farmers Co-op recently completed its 
negotiations for the Koenigsmark Mill 
here and will take over the property 
to equip a modern elevator in addi- 
tion to the co-op’s property in Colum- 
bia and Valmeyer. The mill is a part 
of the Monroe Milling Co., which 
has retained the mill machinery for 
sale separately. The Monroe company 
will continue to operate its mill at 
Valmeyer as an elevator only and the 
Ziebold Feed Mill, Waterloo, accord- 
ing to R. J. Koenigsmark. 
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SHIPPING GROUP SCORES 
ECA FLOUR DIVERSIONS 


NEW YORK—A new Economic Co- 
operation Administration policy of di- 
verting wheat flour in bags from nor- 
mal private channels of trade to for- 
eign-flag tramp ships contrary to es- 
tablished practices may seriously af- 
fect the present frequency of Ameri- 
can-flag ship sailings in regular sched- 
uled services, according to the Na- 
tional Federation of American Ship- 
ping. 

The NFAS said that ECA is now 
invalidating a long-standing practice 
of shipping sacked flour on liner 
services. 

In a letter to Howard Bruce, act- 
ing administrator of the ECA, the 
federation declared that a reversal of 
this policy will seriously damage the 
established American lines engaged in 
regular, dependable services. 

Explaining the situation, the fed- 
eration stated: 

“We understand that the flour pro- 
gram of the particular nation involved 
in this decision contemplates the 
movement of some 35,000 to 45,000 
tons per month beginning next year. 

“The industry considers it to be of 
utmost importance that the private 
channels of trade and commercial 
practices universally and uniformly 
followed should not be disrupted, and 
perhaps in some cases destroyed, by 
the administration of ECA. We re- 
spectfully suggest that prevention of 
such disturbance or damage was the 
intent of the Congress as evidenced 
by specific provisions contained in 
the act. 

“The precedent which the ECA de- 
cision would establish would be far- 
reaching in its effect, and is not jus- 
tified by any short-range advantages 
or economies which might result 
from the transfer of this traffic to 
foreign tramp vessels.” 
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“Clean Pans” 
Subject of New 
AIB Poster 


CHICAGO—“Clean Pans” is the 
caption on the new poster released 
by the sanitation department of the 
American Institute of Baking. This 
is the 11th poster designed by the 
department to remind bakers of the 
basic problems in an overall sanita- 
tion program. 

“Cinders and other charred mate- 
rials are frequently mistaken by con- 
sumers for rodent refuse,” the AIB 
said in announcing the poster. ‘Dirty 
bakery products caused by dirty pans 
can harm the reputation of the bak- 
ery. The quality of the best baked 
products is unfavorably affected by 
rancid grease from unclean pans. To 
ensure consumer acceptance of bak- 
ery foods, and better bakery sanita- 
tion, bakers are urged to clean pans 
thoroughly. 

“This poster is another of the se- 
ries of visual education posters for 
bakeries. They are meant for em- 
ployee use and are to be mounted in 
prominent places throughout plants. 
Any baker who wants to use sanita- 
tion posters in his plant sanitation 
program, may secure copies without 
cost from the Sanitation Department, 
American Institute of Baking, 1135 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago, 14, Ill.” 
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TESTIMONIAL PLANNED 
FOR ADOLPH HAUSOLD 


NEW YORK—A testimonial dinner 
at the Hotel Plaza in Jersey City 
will be given Jan. 8 for Adolph Haus- 
old, for 20 years president of the New 
Jersey Bakers Board of Trade. Not 
only bakers and allied men from 
that state will meet to honor Mr. 
Hausold, but others as well who have 
worked with him. Fred Werban is 
chairman of the committee and a 
large group of industry representa- 
tives, their wives and friends are ex- 
pected. 

















HONORARY CITIZEN — Charles F. 
Kieser, left, vice president of the Bor- 
den Co., New York, and head of its 
special products division, was made 
an honorary citizen of the city of 
Kankakee, Ill., by Mayor Albert F. 


Hattenburg when the Kankakee 
Chamber of Commerce formally wel- 
comed the Borden Co. to the com- 
munity on the occasion of the open- 
ing of its new solvent extraction soy- 
bean processing plant there. 
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Cuba’s Controlled 
Economy Cuts U.S. 
Flour Outlets 


The lag of about half a million 
200-lb. sacks in Cuban imports of 
U.S. flour in 1948 as compared with 
1947 is due to a number of factors, 
in the opinion of W. J. deWinter, 
Jr., assistant export manager, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
who returned just prior to Christ- 
mas from an extended business trip 
to the island. 

Cuban import statistics reveal that 
U.S. flour imports by the island 
amounted to 1,091,369 200-lb. sacks 
from Jan. 1 through October, 1948. 
This compared with 1,581,090 sacks 
in the same period of 1947 and a re- 
cent high of 2,269,931 sacks in the 
first 10 months of 1945. 

In 1947, Mr. deWinter said, Cuba 
had a flour subsidy which helped to 
hold the price of bread under a ceil- 
ing of 10¢ a pound loaf. The subsidy 
program was discarded in 1948 and 
the bread ceiling was set at 16¢ a 
loaf. The Cubans generally buy food 
on a money-piece basis, such as 10¢ 
worth of bread, instead of a unit or 
pound basis, such as a loaf of bread. 
Under the 16¢ ceiling price system, 
the consumers get less bread for their 
10¢ money piece and merely cut their 
bread diets instead of stepping up 
their budget spending. The result is 
that less bread is sold by the baker. 
With the baker’s volume of sales 
reduced, he is squeezed under the 
16¢ ceiling because of high flour costs. 

Another factor in reduced flour 
imports is that the commodity is not 
a profitable one at present for im- 
porters to handle. Cuban importers’ 
sales mark-ups are limited to 10% 
above the landed cost of imported 
commodities. If the value of the im- 
ported flour appreciates, the importer 
still is held to his 10% mark-up over 
landed cost. If the value depreciates, 
the importer must meet the price 
competition from other commodities, 
which curtails his profits. 

Warehousemen also complain of 
the low profits on flour under the 
government’s ceiling controls. The 
difference between inbound costs to 
warehousemen and the price in com- 
petitive open markets is frequently 
only 50¢ per 200-lb. sack gross, Mr. de 
Winter stated. 

A political election was held in 
Cuba in 1948 and experience shows 
that the island’s economy generally 
is restricted during years of political 
elections. The grinding season for the 
sugar cane crop, which is the main 
source of income for the island, will 
not start until January, 1949. During 
the grinding season, which continues 
for about three months, money from 
wages will step up workers’ buying 
power, but the last three months of 
waiting for the grinding season to 
begin have meant a low rate of spend- 
ing by a large segment of the Cuban 
population, according to Mr. deWinter. 
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IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
CARRIED OUT BY U.P. 


OMAHA—The Union Pacific Rail- 
road continued carrying out its $250 
million improvement program and 
placed emphasis on public service ac- 
tivities during 1948, the railroad 
points out in a year-end report. 

Expenditures for improvement of 
facilities and new equipment are es- 
timated for 1949 at $167,800,000, in- 











cluding acquisition of 2,350 freight 
cars and 21 diesel-electric locomo- 
tives. Property improvements and 
acquisitions by the engineering de- 
partment during 1948 totaled $35,- 
785,430. 

To combat freight loss and damage, 
the company distributed 35,000 book- 
lets entitled, “If It’s Worth Shipping, 
It’s Worth Packaging Right!” 

The railroad’s agricultural promo- 
tion included a touring agricultural 
improvement car, publication of edu- 
cational booklets and posters and pro- 
duction of a movie on irrigation in 
the West. The area served by the 
railroad was promoted in an adver- 
tising campaign featuring state ads, 
the copy for which was written by 
11 governors. 

Safety was stressed in several 
ways, including a drive to secure new 
laws aimed at reducing the number 
of grade crossing accidents. The com- 
pany was notified by the National 
Safety Council that it had placed first 
among Class 1 railroads for employee 
safety during 1947. A movie entitled 
“Look, Listen and Live” was pro- 
duced on the subject of careless driv- 
ing. 
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MICHIGAN MILLERS SET 
WINTER MEETING JAN. 21 


MT. PLEASANT, MICH.—The win- 
ter meeting of the Michigan State 
Millers Assn. will be held at the 
Hotel Book Cadillac, Detroit, Jan. 21, 
according to a recent announcement 
by J. A. Poerter, Harris Milling Co., 
Mt. Pleasant. 

It is expected that among the mill- 
ing industry representatives attend- 
ing the meeting will be Herman Steen, 
Chicago, vice president, and Herman 
Fakler, vice president and Washing- 
ton representative, Millers National 
Federation, and Paul M. Marshall, 
vice president and secretary, National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn., Chicago. 

Members of the association were 
requested to write directly to the 
hotel for reservations. In addition to 
the regular meetings during the win- 
ter meeting, the site and a date for 
the summer meeting of the organiza- 
tion will be decided upon. 
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DU PONT BOARD VOTES 
4-1 SPLIT OF COMMON 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Directors 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
have voted to split the common stock 
four for one, subject to stockholders’ 
approval. 

The board recommended that share- 
holders, at their annual meeting next 
April 11, approve an amendment to 
the company’s certificate of incor- 
poration to permit splitting each 
share of present $20 par value com- 
mon stock into four shares of new 
$5 par value common. 

If the split is approved, it was ex- 
plained, the exchange will be made 
about June 1, 1949. 
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MICHIGAN FEED GROUP 
ELECTS W. S. KAHLBAUM 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Warren 
S. Kahlbaum, Kahlbaum Brothers, 
Carlton, was elected president of the 
Michigan Associated Feed Men at the 
organization’s recent annual conven- 
tion. He succeeds Charles Force, 
Kalamazoo. 

Robert Addy, Farm Bureau Serv- 
ices, Lansing, was named first vice 
president, and Doyle Bauserman, 
Richland (Mich.) Farm Service, was 
chosen second vice president. John 
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WHEAT UNDER GOVERNMENT 
LOAN HITS 219 MILLION BU. 


Corn Loans Expand Sharply as Crop Movement Proceeds; 
Purchase Agreements Lag; No Loan Liquida- 
tion Noted at Stronger Prices 





Frank T, Heffelfinger 


HONORED AS DIRECTOR—Frank 
T. Heffelfinger, one of the four orig- 
inal directors of the Northwest Ban- 
corporation, Minneapolis, who are 
still active, was honored last week 
by his fellow directors at a luncheon 
given by J. Cameron Thomson, presi- 
dent of the corporation. The yearly 
publication of the organization was 
also dedicated to Mr. Heffelfinger, 
who is chairman of the board of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. The other 
three original directors are James F. 
Bell and John Crosby, General Mills, 
Inc., and John S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 





Krusoe, General Bag Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was named secretary. The 
directors are Floyd Bergy, Bergy 
Bros., Alto, Mich.; Charles McCalla, 
Washtenaw Farm Bureau, Ann Ar- 
bor, and Alfred Sabrin, Frutchey 
Bean Co., Saginaw. 

The sales tax committee of the 
organization reported that efforts had 
been successful in obtaining legisla- 
tion which passes the burden of proof 
from the taxpayer to the department 
of revenue if a signed statement of 
exemption is part of or attached to 
each sales slip or invoice. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHUBB & SON ANNOUNCES 
CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 


NEW YORK—Chubb & Son, insur- 
ance underwriting firm, has an- 
nounced the admission to the firm on 
Jan. 1 of William A. Bonner, Albert 
Carey Wall and Robert E. Wallace. 
Thomas J. Goddard, a member of the 
firm for 27 years, will retire. The firm 
also announces that Herbert W. 
Klages, manager of its Chicago office, 
has been elected a vice president of 
the Federal Insurance Co. and that 
H. A. Taylor, Jr., has become a vice 
president of the Cathay Insurance Co. 

Chubb & Son is U.S. manager for 
the Sea Insurance Co., Ltd., of Liver- 
pool and is the originator of all risks 
insurance on flour. The firm has of- 
fices in Atlanta, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Montreal. 








By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—A slow down in 
loan agreement commitments on all 
grains except corn is noted in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture loan 
report for Nov. 30, issued this week. 
USDA officials believe that wheat 
loans which close Dec. 31, will not 
exceed 300 million bushels due to the 
firmness in price levels and the cur- 
rent bullishness of farmers over the 
outlook despite very favorable new 
crop estimates. 

With the movement of the corn 
crop, loans on this commodity ex- 
panded broadly from less than a mil- 
lion bushels under loan on Oct. 31 
to more than 27 million bushels Nov. 
30. Wheat loans increased from 192,- 
445,642 bu. to 219,678,854 bu. during 
the same period. 

An interesting aspect of the atti- 
tude of the producer price-wise is 
that since the movement of wheat, 
oats and barley prices to stronger 
levels, there appears to have been 
no loan liquidation, which may re- 
flect, according to some estimates, 
a desire on the part of producers 
to postpone tax liability until the 
new tax year. 

In regard to wheat and the export 
goals of the government it now ap- 
pears that if the 500 million-bushel 
export target is reached the total 
carry-over may be in the hands of 
the government under the loan pro- 
gram. The probable carry-over has 
been estimated at 300 million bush- 
els at the highest, which now seems 
likely to be the maximum wheat 
from the 1948 crop under loan when 
that opportunity ends as of Dec. 31. 

The following table _ represents 
grains under loan or purchase agree- 
ments on Nov. 30 and Oct. 31 (000’s 
omitted) : 


Purchase 


—Loans (bu.) agreements (bu.) 

Nov. 30 Oct. 31 Nov. 30 Oct. 31 
Wheat ... 219,678 192,445 33,714 24,334 
a eee 13,293 11,556 1,935 1,405 
Barley .. 25,402 19,542 3,864 2,812 
Sorghums 10,658 6,485 326 99 
COOR. cere 27,140 997 4,421 353 


4 eer 658 586 15 103 

The purchase agreement program 
which was designed to remove some 
of the allegedly objectionable fea- 
tures of the loan program operation 
does not appear to have met with 
any sustained favor since it con- 
tinues to lag behind the loan pro- 
gram in volume of bushels com- 
mitted. 
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CONTROLS ON MILLING 
END IN SOUTH AFRICA 


TORONTO—The milling and sale 
of flour and meal now are unrestrict- 
ed in South Africa. The sale of wheat 
for commercial milling will be con- 
fined to those registered with the 
Wheat Industry Control Board as 
commercial millers. 

Since the re-introduction of white 
bread, consumption of bread has risen 
abnormally and millers have found it 
difficult to supply orders. The Wheat 
Industry Control Board, therefore, in- 
structed millers to mill at the maxi- 
mum of their milling capacity from 
Nov. 1, 1948, to Jan. 31, 1949. 
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CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY REDUCES 
FLOUR TRADE TO MINIMUM 


Bookings Total Less Than 20% of Capacity—Mostly Small 
Lots—Shipping Directions Hold Up Fairly Well— 
Large Chain Inquires After Christmas 


Flour trade the past week was the 
lightest in months, but little else was 
expected at Christmas holiday time. 
Business booked totaled up to less 
than 20% of the nation’s milling ca- 
pacity and consisted mostly of the 
small-lot orders which many bakers 
have been placing on a week-to-week 
operating basis. A large chain baker 
bought a moderate amount in the 
Southwest last week and one chain 
was inquiring for both winters and 
springs early this week, but other- 
wise business was strictly in small 
lots. Fairly good shipping directions 
kept mills running at a fair rate prior 
to the Christmas shutdown. A mod- 
erate rise in wheat was more than 
offset by stronger millfeeds and flour 
prices are the same to a little lower 
than a week ago. 


EXPORT FLOUR 
MARKETS DULL 


Export markets were very slow. 
Small lots were booked to South 
America and Norway was in the mar- 
ket for flour Dec. 23-24. It was re- 
ported that a small portion of the 
Norwegian quota of 3,000 long tons, 
wheat equivalent, was booked Dec. 23 
and importers wired mills for further 
bids immediately. Italy did not con- 
firm the purchase of the second sup- 
plementary cargo which was report- 
ed being negotiated recently and it is 
presumed that this business has been 
dropped for the time being. The 
Netherlands is holding back on its 
first quarter business and no hint of 
when Italy will buy against its first 
1949 quota has been received. It is 
understood that ECA grants for pro- 
curement have been announced for 
both the Dutch and the Italians. 


MILLFEED RISE OFFSETS 
WHEAT STRENGTH 


Business in spring wheat flour in 
the Northwest was largely dominat- 
ed by the holiday and year-end 
apathy of both buyers and sellers. 
Sales averaged only 22% of capacity, 
against 55% the previous week and 
25.7% a year ago. Bakers were very 
indifferent about placing orders in 
volume and family trade was much 
slower than the pre-Christmas move- 
ment over retailers’ shelves would 
have indicated. The business done 
was the usual aggregate of a number 
of small lot orders. One large eastern 
chain bakery was inquiring for 120- 
day shipment early this week. Ship- 
ping directions on old contracts held 
up fairly well and mills ran at a good 
rate until Dec. 23, when many of 
them shut down for the Christmas 
holiday. Desire for early New Year 
deliveries likely will provide a fairly 
good rate of mill operation during 
the last week of the year. Firmer 
millfeed values more than offset 
higher wheat prices and flour is 
steady to a little easier than a week 
ago. 


SOUTHWEST SALES 
DROP TO 13% 


Sales in the Southwest dropped to 
only 13% of capacity last week for 
the lightest volume since the fading 
weeks of the OPA. The volume com- 
pared with 33% the previous week 


and 49% a year ago. Inquiry reached 
a new low and the condition fitted 
both the domestic and export mar- 
kets. One chain baker bought on a re- 
stricted scale, but aside from this 
there was very little doing. Holiday 
activities and a strong desire to re- 
duce inventories by year-end account- 
ed for the lack of interest. December 
was a good month as far as mill op- 
erations were concerned in the South- 
west. Some mills approached a record 
output during the month because of a 
heavy load of directions. In sales, 
however, it was a different story and 
much new business must pass before 
January running time is filled. Slack 
sales during December are interpret- 
ed as pointing the way to an im- 
proved volume of business after the 
turn of the year if bakers expect to 
build up stocks to normal levels. 


INDIFFERENT TRADE 
IN CENTRAL STATES 


The Chicago market was stagnant 
with sales confined to the usual scat- 
tered one and two car lot orders 
for quick shipment to bakers. Fam- 
ily trade also was light, with no for- 
ward commitments made. St. Louis 
mills had a slow week, with buyers 
indifferent because of the holiday 
and approaching year-end. 


EASTERN STATES 
TRADE RESTRICTED 


At Buffalo buyers apparently be- 
lieve that prices will be more ad- 
vantageous after Jan. 1, and sales in 
the past week consequently have been 
very light. Directions also have been 
unsatisfactory. Metropolitan New 
York trade was light, with business 
confined to single or two car lots for 
immediate shipment. Buyers appeared 
to be extremely reluctant to take on 
any long-term bookings and distribu- 
tors were not pushing them. 

At Boston, flour sales were re- 
stricted as most buyers believe prices 
can move only in one direction— 
downward. Inventories are low, and 
bakers evidently choose to keep them 


that way until after the first of the 
year. Sales of sweet goods were re- 
ported as disappointing. Usual holi- 
day influences slowed Philadelphia 
flour trade to almost a standstill. 
Holiday dullness also characterized 
the flour market at Pittsburgh, with 
bakers purchasing only immediate 
needs. Family flour sales also were 
dull. Not much business is anticipat- 
ed until after Jan. 1. Directions are 
fair to active. 


SOUTHERN INQUIRY 
MOSTLY NEARBY 


Scattered sales of flour to meet 
nearby requirements are reported 
from Atlanta. There is lack of con- 
fidence in the market, and trading is 
expected to remain limited until aft- 
er the turn of the year. Holiday buy- 
ing of baked goods was fair to good. 
Wholesale grocers are limiting pur- 
chases of family flour in order to 
keep inventories low. New Orleans 
handlers reported sales rather quiet, 
with buyers very cautious. Most of 
the light business was for immediate 
and 30-day shipment, with occasional 
sales for up to 60-day delivery. 


NEW PACIFIC STRIKE 
THREAT LOOMS 


In the Pacific Northwest, Portland 
advices reported little activity. Do- 
mestic buyers were more interested 
in lowering inventories than in add- 
ing to them. Future shipment book- 
ings are extremely light. Port trou- 
bles have again broken out in Seattle 
and Tacoma and a new threat of a 
strike by the Sailors Union in Janu- 
ary faces the milling industry. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 161,514 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69.6% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
442,951 sacks, compared with 3,604,- 
465 in the previous week and 2,767,- 
781 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,398,476 and three years ago 
2,059,321. There was an increase of 
only 316 sacks in the flour production 
of the Central and Southeast while 
production decreased in all other sec- 
tions, Northwest 75,000 sacks, South- 
west 32,000, Buffalo 16,000 and 
North Pacific Coast 40,000. 





Durum Granulars Trade Virtually 
Nil, Reflecting Holiday Dullness 


Hardly enough durum granulars 
business developed the past week to 
constitute a market. Millers reported 
new business virtually at a standstill 
with shipping directions equally light. 
This is customary at this season of 
the year, however, as macaroni plants 
usually take advantage of the holiday 
dullness for plant clean-ups and in- 
ventory checking. 

Some millers indicate hopes of 
improved granulars demand after 
the turn of the year, based largely 
upon the extremely light buying of 
recent weeks which is taken as indi- 
cation that users’ stocks are low. 
Colder weather in the East may be 
expected to stimulate consumer de- 
mand for macaroni and noodle prod- 
ucts. 

Durum receipts have been about 
equal to milling and merchandising 
demand and the premium for choice 


types is unchanged from a week ago 
at 20¢ over Minneapolis May. Dur- 
um granulars also are steady, at 
$5.45 sack, bulk Minneapolis. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Dec. 24, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better... .$2.40@2.42 
Choice 2 Amber or better........ 2.32@2.38 
Choice 3 Amber or better... : 
Medium 2 Durum or better...... 2.21@2.: 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.18@ 2.28 





DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 

Wkly. Wkly. N 


t 
I ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
222,000 128,546 58 
2 600 187,190 77 





Year ago 1 255,600 195,004 76 
Crop year 
production 

July 1-Dec. 25, 1948 .... oce Gemaens 

July 1-Dec. 27, 1947 ............ 5,943,865 
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MILLFEEDS STRENGTHEN; 
FORMULA TRADE LIGHT 


Broader Demand for Bran and Midds 
Runs Prices Up Sharply; 1949 
Feed Outlook Good 





Bran and standard midds prices 
moved up $3.50@4 ton as compared 
with a week ago, influenced by a 
much broader demand from mixers 
and jobbers who concluded that values 
were economical in relation to other 
feed ingredients. At the same time, 
mill offerings slackened, which 
brought about additional firmness. 

Formula feed business in the North- 
west tapered off to very light volume 
just ahead of Christmas. Inquiry 
slackened and directions slowed down 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 226.6 as of 
Dec. 21, off 9 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
203.6, off .5 point. 











on previous orders. This was consid- 
ered normal, however, as salesmen 
for many plants took time off for 
the holidays. 

Every indication points to a more 
active business early in the new year, 
however. Some mills have a good 
backlog of orders on which shipment 
is specified the first working day of 
the new year. This is seen as indi- 
cating that inventories purposely 
have been allowed to run down ahead 
of invoicing time and the need for 
replacements will be urgent early in 
1949. 

Southwestern feed manufacturers 
are almost unanimous in their belief 
that business will show substantial 
improvement early in 1949. Currently, 
formula sales are variable, some 
plants reporting an upturn in demand 
last week and others experiencing a 
decided downturn. But following spot- 
ted holiday laxity there are predic- 
tions of a better demand due to sea- 
sonal weather, the growing broiler 
feed: business in the Southwest, a 
healthy winter dairy feed business 
and an early pig crop which is des- 
tined to be about 20% larger in some 
areas. 

Milfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 52,283 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 53,711 tons 
in the week previous and 42,582 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,468,- 
163 tons as compared with 1,531,718 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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40 VESSELS IN BUFFALO 
WINTER STORAGE FLEET 


BUFFALO—Forty vessels are win- 
tering in this city, according to the 
annual list made by Robert A. Love- 
lace, manager of the Hand & Johnson 
Co., a subsidiary of the Great Lakes 
Towing Co. Thirty-one of the ships 
hold storage grain. 

“This is an extremely small fleet 
compared to what we had expected 
earlier,” Mr. Lovelace said. “The stor- 
age grain fleet especially was much 
smaller than earlier estimates had in- 
dicated.” 
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Wheat Fatures Start Trek 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Back Up to Loan Level 


Increased CCC Buying and Reduced Farm Selling Cause 
Stronger Tone—Values 244@4%4c¢ Above Week Ago 


Showing again that the pendulum 
of wheat prices generally swings too 
far in either direction when the sup- 
ply and demand economy is arti- 
ficially controlled, wheat futures last 
week started to make up some of 
the ground lost in recent weeks after 
farmers began releasing wheat more 
freely. Values of the deferred deliv- 
eries had slipped well below the loan 
levels. They still average lower than 
the rates at which growers can bor- 
row from the federal government un- 
til Dec. 31, but they picked up 24%@ 
4%¢ during the past week. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 


‘ leading markets Dec. 27 were: Chi- 


cago—May $2.27%, July $2.10%@G 
2.10%, September $2.10% @2.10%; 
Minneapolis—May $2.22, July $2.16% ; 
Kansas City — May $2.17%, July 
$2.013%4, September $2.01%. 


CCC Expands Buying 

As usual when prices show a sag- 
ging tendency, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. stepped up its wheat buying 
program and farmers revealed a ten- 
dency to back away on sales after 
the need for holiday funds had eased. 
Stronger talk of making permanent 
the high price support levels which 
now exist also had a strengthening 
effect on values. The advocates of 
high farm price supports cling to 
their position despite the evidence 
of excessive winter wheat acreage 
put in this fall under the encourage- 
ment of high price guarantees. An 
area of 61 million acres went into 
winter wheat before the freeze-up, 
which, with average yields, indicates 
an outturn of 965 million bushels in 
1949. A pre-Christmas snow covering 
of up to eight inches affords ex- 
cellent winter protection. 

Domestic flour trade recently has 
been quiet. Export interest also has 
been slow, but the large first quar- 
ter allocations indicate that foreign- 
ers will start buying liberal amounts 
early in the New Year. Italy’s flour 
quota alone for the first three months 
of 1949 is 2,700,000 sacks. 


K. C. Prices Recover 

Ordinary No. 1 dark hard cash 
premiums at Kansas City declined 
under pressure of a reduction in Com- 
modity Credit Corp.’s buying basis 
last week, but premiums for higher 
proteins continued on an upward 
climb. Demand for milling grades 
was fair to generally good during 
the week and 13% protein advanced 
from a range of 114%2.@12¢ over May 
on Dec. 21 to 13¢ over on Dec. 27. 
However, ordinary wheat dropped 
from 11@11%¢ over to around 9¢ 
over on Dec. 27, largely due to a 2¢ 
cut in the CCC bid when the basis 
was switched from the December fu- 
ture to May. Previous to this change 
the CCC was a heavy buyer of wheat 
daily, taking as much as 2 million 
bushels on Dec. 22. This lent strength 
to the futures and May finally ended 
the week 28¢ stronger. Net gains 
by cash wheat were 4@4¢ during 
the week ending Dec. 27. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Dec. 24, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.. 
No. 2 Dark and Hard. 
No. Dark and Hard. 
No. Dark and Hard 

No. Red . 

No. 








2 Red 





bo bo bo bo 


4 
1 
No. 3 Red 
No. 4 


Red 


Fort Worth reported No. 1 hard 
winter, ordinary protein, selling Dec. 
27 at $2.45% @2.47% bu., delivered 
Texas common points, or 18@20¢ over 
Chicago May. No premiums for pro- 
tein were paid. Light offerings met 
a fair demand. 


Spring Receipts Ample 

Cash wheat receipts at Minneapolis 
were some smaller, but fully suf- 
ficient to meet the present dull de- 
mand. Mills reported slow flour trade 
and, therefore, bought cash wheat 
sparingly, limiting their takings 
largely to the higher protein lots. 
Elevator buyers also furnished nar- 
row outlet as many plants were busy 
handling corn. Premiums on ordinary 
wheat figured about unchanged, 
switching to the May. Premiums on 
15 and 16% protein lots were 2@3¢ 
higher. At the close ordinary protein 
No. 1 dark northern spring wheat 
traded at 6@7¢ over Minneapolis 
May. Thirteen per cent protein trad- 
ed at 6@11¢ over May; 14% protein 
10@13¢ over; 15% protein 16@18¢ 
over, and 16% protein 34@36¢ over. 
Average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.52%, 
and the durum 12.29%. Durum pre- 
miums held steady. Mill demand kept 
well in pace with the moderate of- 
ferings. Demand, however, was still 
centered principally in the ‘better 
milling lots, with off-color, damaged 
types going at sizable discounts. 
Choice to fancy No. 1 and 2 hard 
amber brought 18@20¢ over Minne- 
apolis May. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Dec. 24: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ib 
12.00% Protein 

13.00% Protein 
14.00% Protein 
15.00% Protein 
16.00% Protein .......... P 





1¢ Premiums for Heavy 


Grade Discounts 


ro ME “SRestiends saeawese eens 1@ 5¢ 
a SS a eet eee 2@12¢ 
a | CL Ce ee Toe 4@25¢ 
ae SEE bc Ou taeda beacweeceses 6@30¢ 


CCC Active in Pacific Markets 


Pacific Northwest shippers as well 
as millers were turning their wheat 
over to CCC, apparently not willing 
to carry it over the long holiday. 
Late in the week CCC raised its 
price to $2.2344@2.24 and bought a 
large amount of wheat at that level. 
With other outlets very narrow, mills 
not buying and feeders not in the 
market, the CCC proved to be the 
best outlet. Crop conditions are good. 
Acreage planted to winter wheat is 
high and there is an excellent snow 
covering protecting the winter wheat. 
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10% LARGER SPRING PIG 
PRODUCTION ESTIMATED 


WASHINGTON—A spring pig crop 
in 1949 of 56.5 million, about 10% 
larger than last spring is predicted 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture on the basis of farmers’ reports 
on breeding intentions. This indicated 
production would fall short of the 
goal of 60 million head suggested by 
the USDA. 

By regions, the indicated changes 
are as follows: North Atlantic, up 
8%; east north central, up 16%; west 
north central, up 18%; south central, 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flotiz: production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Dec. 19-25, 






*Previous 


Dec. 21-27, Dec. 22-28, Dec. 23-29, 





























1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
NGOPERWORE .n ccc ccccccsccceccces 635,046 709,871 563,510 813,314 674,587 
BOUT WES on ce vec cc eee rcccvcce 1,485,269 1,517,072 1,244,499 1,325,039 1,215,154 
BRURTBIO. 6c icc ce csdeccsecsecteses 50 3 517,840 348,907 464,458 433,823 
Central and Southeast ......... 494,743 494,427 b 554,272 441,101 
North Pacific Coast ............ 325,670 365,255 241,393 294,656 
BOS es cescercedvsivesivess 3,442,951 3,604,465 2,767,781 3,398,476 2,059,321 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 69 67 71 
*Revised. ; 
. Crop year flour production 
———Percentage of capacity operated —~ — July 1 to———, 
Dec. 19-25, Previous Dec. 21-27, Dec. 22-28, Dec. 23-29, Dec. 25, Dec. 27, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 
Northwest ...... 61 68 54 82 68 19,176,974 
Southwest ...... 91 93 80 90 89 39,053,739 
DMETERO ccc cssves 83 86 58 77 72 3,992 
Central and 8S. E. 63 63 50 73 56 4 
No. Pacific Coast 84 94 69 64 82 8,873,164 8,821,105 
TORI sccias 78 82 64 81 75 95,720,816 100,263,008 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Pigur Pet. ac- Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Dec. 19-25 ...... 408,720 98 sf pe e : J 
Previous week 2 92 Dec. 19-25 ...... 378,960 214,461 57 
YOO GEO occccee q 70 Previous week .. 378,960 *228,998 60 
Two years ago .. 36 84 YOAr ABO .nccess 378,360 208,040 55 
Five-year AVETASC ...--eseeeeeeses 74 Two years ago .. 360,360 245,507 76 
Ten-year A@VeCTABE .... cece ee eccece 74 Five-year average .............0e5 63 
Wichita TOM+FORF AVETERS 260 icc eccseciics 61 











Dec. 19-25 ...... 118,800 102,915 87 
Previous week 118,800 112,539 95 
Year ago .....3. 118,800 89,847 7¢ 
Two years ago .. 112,800 94,858 84 
Five-year Average .....---ceeeeees 77 
Ten-year average ......-+-++s+- 7 66 
Salina 
Dec. 19-26 ...... 100,200 84,246 84 
Previous week 100,200 93,902 94 
YOAr BBO ..ccees 100,200 80,794 80 
Two years ago .. 84,600 71,658 85 
Five-year AVeCTABe 2... cee ee eeeeecs 80 
TON-VORF BVETARS 22 ccccscccsvveser 79 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina: 





Dec. 19-26 ...... 1,001,400 90 
Previous week ..1,001,400 93 
BOGP OBO. ciceese 959,280 84 
Two years ago .. 894,660 95 
Five-year AVETABE ...ccccccvsccees 85 
BOM“ FORP GVETERS 6.6 icc cies cecess aa 80 
BUFFALO 
Dec. 19-25 ...... 604,200 502,22: 83 
Previous week .. 604,200 *517,840 86 
TORF BHO icccsve 601,200 348,907 58 
Two years ago .. 601,200 464,458 77 
Five-year AVeCTABe 2... ccccccvees 1 


ye ge eee eee 
*Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Dec. 19-36 ...... 780,964 494,743 63 
Previous week .. 780,964 *494,427 63 
Year ago 715,556 1 50 





Two years ago .. 762,846 73 
foe CO eer 57 
Ten-year average ...... eee . 59 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Dec. 19-25 ...... 662,400 420,585 63 
Previous week .. 662,400 *480,873 73 
Year @@O ....... 666,600 355,470 53 
Two years ago .. 667,800 567,807 85 
Dive-VORT GVGTEARO osiccicscccesces 57 
TOM-YERE GVOTERS occ cccccveccovsce 54 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Dec. 19-25 ...... 243,000 225,670 93 
Previous week .. 243,000 *231,311 95 
VEAP BHO sccccse 223,320 168,894 76 
Two years ago .., 243,720 111,393 46 
PIVG+FORF GVGOPARS cicccvccocecscene 71 
GED § 646s sees en eeeawe 66 


*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Be, BB6S8. 2 ccecce 146,400 100,000 68 
Previous week 146,400 33,944 pl 
WOOP GH .iscese 140,010 83,252 59 
Two years ago .. 134,200 130,000 97 
WEPe=PORP GWOPONS 66 cc 6ciecccncse 74 
Ten-year average ... Teer 70 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—.  -——Northwest*—, 
Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


--—Buffalot— 7--Combined**— 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly 
Dec. 19-25 ..... 30,077 804,371 12,269 
Previous week . 30,721 $13,361 
Two weeks ago. 30,614 13,970 
BOGE te sasncerer 25,101 800,689 10,562 
|, ae . 26,832 680,022 15,175 
1945 : . 24,607 681,930 13,660 
1944 . 28,374 617,204 13,267 
Five-yr. average 26,998 716,843 12,987 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 















380,436 9,937 283,356 52,283 1,468,163 
19,629 53, 
10,851 55,435 
464,330 6,919 266,699 42,582 1,531,718 
390,959 8,601 248,891 50,608 1,319,872 
163,133 8.785 274,700 47,052 1,419,763 
414,824 8,481 258,916 42,122 1,290,944 
102,736 8,545 266,912 48,530 1,386,491 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





up 6% and the western, up 7%. The 
south Atlantic region shows about 
the same number of sows to farrow 
next spring as last. 

These estimates consider the rela- 
tionship of intentions to actual far- 
rowings in other years when hog 
prices were high and the hog-corn 
ratio and corn supplies were above 
average. The predictions also assume 


average sized litters. 

In the Corn Belt, where the indi- 
cated increase will be the largest, a 
13% larger spring pig crop is ex- 
pected. 

The 1948 pig crop totaled 85,281,000 
head, an increase of about 1% over 
last year. This increase resulted from 
a larger fall pig crop since the spring 
crop was 3% smaller than last year, 








LINSEED PLANT OPENED—The Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. has opened 
its new solvent extraction vegetable oil processing plant near Minneapolis. 
E. H. Russell, president, F. P. Parking, general superintendent, and 
George Walker, chief chemist, were hosts to about 750 guests at an open 
house Dee, 15-17. The plant, shown above, has storage facilities for 1 
million bushels and is equipped with 16 screw presses. The capacity of 
the plant is about 330 tons of flaxseed a day, producing 240,000 Ib. oil 
and 4,000 sacks of linseed meal. It also may be used to process soybeans. 





1949 Sugar Consumption Quota 
Set at 7,250,000 Short Tons 


WASHINGTON - The 1949 do- 
mestic sugar consumption quota has 
been set by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at 7,250,000 short tons, 
raw value. This is 50,000 tons higher 
than the final 1948 estimate. 

The action came following con- 
sideration of testimony presented at 
a November hearing concerned with 
the determination of the quota for 
1949. At the hearing, representatives 
of the baking industry and other in- 
dustrial users of sugar urged estab- 
lishing the 1949 quota at 7,940,000 
tons. Setting of the official estimate 
at 6,900,000 to 7,100,000 tons was 
asked by the representatives of the 
sugar producing industries. 


Provisions of Sugar Act 


Under the provisions of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is required in December of 
each calendar year to announce his 
official estimate of domestic require- 
ments for the coming year. In mak- 
ing that estimate he is required to 
take into consideration (1) the quan- 
tity of direct consumption sugar dis- 
tributed in the 12 months ending the 
previous Oct. 31, (2) condition of 
inventories of sugar in the U.S., (3) 
changes in consumption levels as in- 
dicated by demand factors and 
changes in the population, and (4) 
the relationship between the price 
of sugar and cost of living since 1947 
when price control on sugar ended. 

At the time this law was adopted 
Clinton P. Anderson, then secretary 
of agriculture, denied that this was 
primarily a price support law or that 
any one of the foregoing criteria 
would take precedence over an- 
other. 

The USDA action setting the 1949 
quota at 7,250,000 tons is being in- 
terpreted in trade circles as essen- 
tially a price support action in be- 
half of the beet sugar industry and 
is seen as being too low to meet the 
requirements of domestic industrial 
consumers. 

The official estimated need is a par- 
tial compromise between the recom- 


mendations of the domestic beet and 
cane sugar producers and the re- 
quests of the industrial users with 
the final estimate of the USDA lean- 
ing to the figure asked by the sugar 
producers. 

With the publication of the official 
estimate, baking industry representa- 
tives have declared that there is no 
indication that any allowance has 
been made for increased demand or 
inventory adjustments. At the No- 
vember hearing it was maintained 
that the baking industry alone would 
require approximately 10% more sug- 
ar in 1949 than was used in 1948, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BARLEY CONFERENCE SET 
JAN. 18 IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE—tThe Midwest Bar- 
ley Improvement Conference and 
Show will be held Jan. 18 at the Nic- 
ollet Hotel in Minneapolis, it has 
been announced by the Malt Research 
Institute and the Midwest Barley 
Improvement Assn., sponsors of the 
event. 

The announcement of seven state 
prize winners in the malting barley 
contest and the awarding of re- 
gional prizes will take place at the 
banquet that evening. The speakers 
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will be Dr. James G. Dickson, pro- 
fessor of plant pathology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who will dis- 
cuss the work of plant scientists in 
improving malting barley, and James 
H. Hessburg, Froedtert Grain & Malt- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, who will talk 
on industrial utilization of malting 
barley. 

The remainder of the program is 
as follows: “Barley Varieties Grown 
in Uniform Nurseries at Experiment 
Stations in Upper Mississippi Valley 
in 1948,” Dr. G. A. Wiebe, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Beltsville, 
Md.; “Experimental Malting Tests of 
Samples Grown in Uniform Nurseries 
at Experiment Stations in Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley,” Dr. Allan Dickson, 
Barley & Malt Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis.; “Yields of Moore Barley in 
Wiseonsin and Other Midwest 
States,” Dr. R. G. Shands, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; “Malting 
Quality of Moore Barley Grown in 
Wisconsin,” Dr. Dickson; “Plant Scale 
Malting and Brewing Tests of Mont- 
calm and AOC 21 Barley, 1947 Crop,” 
Dr. B. A. Burkhart, Barley & Malt 
Laboratory, Madison. 


Movie, “The Story of Malting Bar- 
ley,” L. E. Voell, Kurth Malting Co., 
Minneapolis; “The Geography of Bar- 
ley in US.,” Dr. John C. Weaver, 
department of geography, University 
of Minnesota; movie, “Chemical Weed 
Sprays,” William P. MacDonald, F. 
H. Peavey Co., Minneapolis. 

Paul E. Miller, director of agri- 
cultural extension service at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will be the 
banquet toastmaster. The conference 
takes the place of the one usually 
held at Milwaukee late in January. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. E. BENNETT, CHICAGO 
GRAIN MAN, DEAD AT 77 


CHICAGO—James E. Bennett of 
Chicago, head of the commodity and 
security brokerage and private wire 
firm bearing his name, died Dec. 21. 

He was 77 years old and had been 
ill the last few years, during which 
time he had not been active in the 
management of James E. Bennett & 
Co., while retaining his financial inter- 
est. 
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KELLOGG EARNS $1.23 SHARE 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., has reported a net prof- 
it of $1,502,177, equal to $1.23 a share, 
for the 12 weeks ended Nov. 20. This 
compared with net profit of $2,043,- 
473, or $1.67 a share, for the 12 weeks 
ended Nov. 22, 1947. Sales in the 
1948 period totaled $31,297,536, com- 
pared with $36,250,803 in the 1947 
period. Provision for federal taxes in 
the 1948 period amounted to $920,- 
960 against $1,252,451 in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 








Norway and Italy Start Buying 
on First Quarter 1949 Quotas 


First purchases on allocations for 
the January-March quarter were 
made by Norwegian and Italian flour 
buyers in the past week. Norway 
last week bought scattered lots of 
80% extraction through importers in 
that country amounting in total to 
approximately 5,000 long tons, wheat 
equivalent, at Gulf and Atlantic ports 
at prices reported to be in the range 
of $4.85@4.90, Gulf basis. 

Four cargoes were purchased by 
the Italians this week and negotia- 
tions were continuing on others which 


may be booked shortly. The Italian 
technical mission bought from mills 
directly in cargo lots and paid a price 
of $5.09, 140-lb. osnaburgs, Gulf. The 
flour was 80% extraction for January 
shipment. ; 

Other European buyers were in- 
active. 

Very little trade was done with 
Latin America in the past week. A 
few scattered cars were booked, but 
in general these markets displayed 
the typical year-end apathy toward 
new commitments. 
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Paul Uhimann, Sons 
Form New Grain 
Company in K. C. 


KANSAS CITY—tThe Valley Grain 
Co. has been formed by Paul Uhl- 
mann and his sons, R. Hugh Uhlmann 
and Paul Uhlmann, Jr., and will en- 
gage in a general grain, commodit, 
and securities business in Kansas City 
about Feb. 1. Offices will be in the 
Board of Trade Building. 

Mr. Uhlmann and his sons sold 
their interest in the Uhlmann Grain 
Co., with headquarters in Chicago, 
about two years ago and in the Mic- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
last spring. 

Mr. Uhlmann and his sons hold 
memberships in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, and recently a mem- 
bership in the New York Stock Ex- 
change was purchased in the name of 
Paul Uhlmann, Jr. 

Offices for the grain company ars 
being readied at 746 Board of Trade 
Building. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS FEED CONFERENCE 
PLANNED FOR JAN. 20-2! 


KANSAS CITY—What not to do 
in feeding poultry and livestock is th 
subject of a featured symposium o 
the Kansas Formula Feed Conference 
which will be held in Manhattan 
Kansas, Jan. 20-21. The event is bein; 
sponsored by Kansas State College, 
the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture and the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. Participants in the sym- 
posium will be members of the Kan- 
sas State faculty. 

Other highlights of the conferenc: 
will be a series of talks on efficiency 
in feeding rations, feed control, young 
animal survival, nutrition research 
and the annual report by the feed 
survey committee of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INSTITUTE SLIDES TO BE 
SHOWN IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS—A series of col- 
ored slides depicting baked goods will 
be shown to Minneapolis millers at 
4 p.m., Dec. 29, in the junior bal!- 
room of the Nicollet Hotel by Clara 
G. Snyder, director of the Wheat 
Flour Institute. The slides were pre- 
pared by the institute for use in its 
educational program for home econo- 
mists and food editors. 
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NORMAN CALLOW NAMED 
TO LAWRENCE SALES POST 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Norman 
Callow has been appointed sales d'- 
rector for corn products for the Lav - 
rence Milling Co., Wichita, where | 
will make his headquarters. 

Mr. Callow has been a salesman f< 
the company since last August, mak 
ing his headquarters in St. Loui 
Previously he was with the Illinois 
Cereal Mills, Paris, Ill., and had been 
with the J. R. Short Milling Co., M' 
Vernon, Ill., and before that with the 
Decatur (Ill.) Milling Co., all corn 
products processors. 

Mr. Callow’s family is residing in 
Paris, Ill., but they will move t 
Wichita shortly. 

The Lawrence Milling Co. recent); 
completed a new corn processin: 
plant of 3,000 sacks daily capacity ir 
St. Louis. Operation of the plant be- 
gan last summer, 
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* Each year Bemis determines the grading of burlap pro- 
duced by the Indian jute mills. Bemis’ grading is 
accepted by producers and users alike as the standard 
for burlap quality. This acceptance as the “supreme 

in court” of the industry comes from Bemis’ long and 

| unequalled experience as importer, converter and 


distributor of burlap. 





BEMIS 


“America’s No.1 Bag Maker” 





Baltimore « Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo « Charlotte * Chicago « Cleveland « Denver 
Detroit + Houston « Indianapolis « Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City « Louisville « Memphis « Norfolk 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis » New Orleans * New York City * Omaha « Oklahoma City « Phoenix 
Pittsburgh © St. Louis « Salt Lake City * Salina * San Francisco * Seattle *« Wichita 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president 









GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 




















PRE: RESTON-SHAFFER MILLING 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


nw 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 
@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


P. O, Box 3012, Houston, Texas _— Finis E. | a ier ie 
- Brownwood, Texas Cowan, 
ie dati ae ie i Mee 


DAILY CAPACITY 
8.000 Hundredweight 
ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bushels 
MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Doily 













MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 
* ING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 

Chicago Columbus Nashville Omaha Minneapolis 

St. Louis Portland Enid , Peoria Davenport 

K Ci rn New York Galveston Columbus 
ansas City Galveston Chicago Portland Buffalo 

Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 

Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. C, 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 














— RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 
... that is KANSAS PYRAMID 

. a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 





FLOUR. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 





Quality Millers Since 1879 
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AMERICA’S 
Leading 
LOAF! 


















Enriched white bread is the undisputed leader 





of all breads in popularity. It is ‘‘America’s 
Basic Food”, a standard of nutritional value 
and a natural companion to all other foods. 


Many bakers whose reputation for quality is 





al 


based upon their white loaf, look to COMMANDER-LARABEE for the fine flours of 
uniform baking quality—the foundation on which true bread quality is built. 

Thus COMMANDER-LARABEE is privileged to play its part in the production of 
this staple ““AMERICAN First” by milling the finest of flours—/for Bakers Exclusively. 
Thus we help the baker make certain that his bread will continue to justify the 
proud boast, ‘‘America’s Basic Food.” 


. There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour’ for every baking purpose. 


4 
, 


4 


pmmander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS | THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 












COMMANDER MILLING CO. Minnee@polis ~~ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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in one 


IMPERIAL 
sistently dependable. 


IMPERIAL 


HE quality control program behind 
IMPERIAL and VELVET flours is 
one of the finest in the milling industry. 
It includes careful, “grass-roots” selec- 
tion of superior wheats, expert milling 
of the nation’s most efficient 
plants and scientific laboratory policing 
of production to maintain the highest 
standards at all times. 


and VELVET are con- 


— 





That’s why 





The 


MILLING CO. - 


WALNUT CREEK 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 









NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 
The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $* 220 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








ae 99 
Cremo’” 3%: 


Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriutme Co., Inman, Kan. 














Frosts, Drouth 
Cut Argentine 
Wheat Prospects 


Prospects for all Argentine grain 
crops, especially small grains, have 
taken an unfavorable turn as a result 
of recent frosts and drouth, according 
to the Agricultural Attache, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Buenos Aires. 

Personal observation recently con- 
firmed earlier reports of severe dam- 
age to small grain crops in the west 
central zone as a result of the hard 
frost Nov. 11 and 12. Many fields in 
that area were abandoned. A recur- 
rence of frost in central and south 
Buenos Aires province Nov. 26 caused 
further damage. 

Because stands were in various 
stages of development, ranging from 
virtual maturity in middle Santa Fe 
and east central Cordoba, to initial 
heading stage in South Buenos Aires 
and the southeast La Pampa terri- 
tory, the actual damage varied in in- 
tensity from one area to another. 
General lack of rainfall after the 
freeze intensified the damage, espe- 
cially in southwest Buenos Aires prov- 
ince and the La Pampa territory, 
where small grain crops had been 
suffering for about 10 days from ab- 
normally high temperatures and defi- 
cient moisture. 

While no official estimate of the 
damage has been issued as yet, total 
Argentine small grain harvest is cer- 
tain to be substantially smaller than 
in 1947-48. Last season’s production 
was as follows: Wheat 20 million 
bushels, oats 45 million and barley 
40 million. The estimate of 1948 wheat 
production in Foreign Crops and Mar- 
kets, Nov. 29, 1948, placed the crop 
at 180 million bushels. Latest reports 
on damage indicate a reduction of 
10% or more from that figure. Farm- 
ers in many affected areas were ex- 
pected to begin replanting grain stub- 
ble to sunflowers if sufficient rain 
fell before late December. 

While foliage in considerable pro- 
portions of corn stands was notice- 
ably frozen in northern Buenos Aires 
and southern Santa Fe provinces, the 
effect on eventual total outturn prob- 
ably will be within 5 to 10%. Arrival 
of hot weather without adequate rain- 
fall after the frost slowed up develop- 
ment of the corn crop in some areas 
and this may cause late tasseling at 
an unfavorable time. Last year’s corn 
crop amounted to 265 million bushels. 
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GRAIN SUPPLY SITUATION 
IN GERMANY SURVEYED 


LONDON—The 1948 grain crop in 
the Anglo-American zones of Ger- 
many was one third greater than 
that of last year, according to a re- 
port issued by the Control Commis- 
sion. 

The total tonnage is estimated at 








* 4,517,600 metric tons of bread grain 


and 2,901,500 tons of fodder grain. 
A program for the equalization of 
the grain supply this year will again 
regulate grain distribution to the 
various provinces. Under this pro- 
gram, each province is entitled to a 
fair share of the total supply of grain, 
home grown and imported, based on 
the requirements of its population 
for a ration of 11,000 grams of bread 
a month. 

Imported grain and flour will be 
allocated against that part of the 
province’s total requirements not cov- 
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ered by the local delivery quota. Re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of 
food standards and rations is thus 
placed upon the provincial adminis- 
tration whose duty it is to see that 
growers deliver the quota allotted 
to them. 

From reports received from other 
quarters it appears that German 
farmers are still holding back sup- 
plies and hoarding them for sale on 
the black market or for feeding live- 
stock. The authorities have stated 
firmly that deficiencies arising from 
this cause will not be made up by in- 
creasing imports of wheat and flour. 

The Control Commission estimates 
that the grain or flour requirements 
for farm and nonfarm food, for beer 
and for fodder for city horses in 
1948-49 will amount to 6.7 million 
tons in flour equivalent. About half 
this amount will be met from indiz- 
enous sources. 

In order to control the manage- 
ment of grain in the bizonal area, a 
proportion of the imports will not be 
released to or paid for by the Ger- 
man economy immediately, but in- 
stead will be held as the property of 
the military government and re- 
leased only with military government 
approval. This is to insure that the 
grain is properly husbanded in terms 
of the entire year’s supply, and that 
commodities, other than bread grain, 
which must be used this year against 
flour requirements, are consumed at 
a more or less uniform rate through- 
out the year. 
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Argentine Wheat 
Exports 31% Under 
Prewar Average 


Argentine wheat exports during 
the marketing season just ended 
were slightly higher than a year ago, 
but still 31% below the prewar aver- 
age, according to latest unofficial re- 
ports. Exports during the season 
amounted to 2,191,000 metric tons 
(80,487,000 bu.), compared with 2,- 
179,000 metric tons (80,031,000 bu.), 
in 1946-47, and the annual average 
of 3,172,000 metric tons (116,566,000 
bu.) for the five-year period 1934-35 
to 1938-39. 

The Argentine wheat crop and mar- 
keting season extends from Dec. 1, 
when harvesting usually begins, until 
Nov. 30 of the next year. 

Wheat from Argentina was shipped 
to relatively few countries in 1947-438. 

Two countries, Italy and Spain, 
took 1,113,000 metric tons (40,883,- 
000 bu.), or 51% of the total. Italy, 
Spain, Brazil, Switzerland and India, 
together, took 1,712,000 metric tors 
(62,880,000 bu.), or more than three 
fourths of the total. 

Monthly shipments of wheat from 
Argentina during the first four 
months of 1948 were higher than 
those for the corresponding months 
of the two previous years, but (ex- 
cept for April) were still below the 
prewar average. However, with grea'‘- 
ly improved crops in European cou!- 
tries and with the availability of new 
crop wheat from North America, 4 
rather sharp decline subsequently oc- 
curred in the monthly shipments. 
Since May, 1948, monthly exports 
have been averaging 52% below those 
for the corresponding months of 1947. 

The all-time record exports of 
wheat from Argentina occurred in the 
calendar year 1929, when 6,613,000 
metric tons (242,996,000 bu.) were 
shipped. The lowest exports during 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


_to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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SS. 
Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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the 20-year period 1920-39 were 1,- 
610,000 metric tons (59,171,000 bu.) 
in 1936. The annual average export 
movement of Argentine wheat in that 
period was 3,692,000 metric tons 
(135,663,000 bu.). 

These data do not include ship- 
ments of flour which normally aver- 
age about 100,000 metric tons per 
year. In the calendar year 1946, Ar- 
gentine wheat exports declined to 
1,387,000 metric tons (50,976,000 bu.), 
the lowest in almost 30 years. With 
the exception of the 1947 crop, pro- 
duction of wheat in Argentina has 
been well below average during the 
postwar period. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICE CONTROLS CLOSE 
PAKISTAN FLOUR MILLS 


LONDON—The flour milling in- 
dustry of the West Punjab, a province 
of Pakistan, faces collapse, according 
to a statement by an official of the 
Millowners Assn. Local mills, unable 
to procure wheat as a result of heavy 
damage to the home crop by floods, 
had to close. 

Failure of the government’s 
wheat procurement organization is 
alleged to be the underlying cause 
of the difficulties facing the industry. 
The authorities found themselves un- 
able to supply wheat at controlled 
prices and millers, attempting to keep 
their mills operating, were compelled 
to purchase in the black market from 
growers who had hoarded supplies in 
the hope of a price rise and a conse- 
quent big profit. Some millers paid 
$5.40 for a maund (82 lb.) when the 
controlled price was $3. Having paid 
high prices for wheat and freight, 
flour had to be sold to consumers at 
controlled prices thus involving the 
millers in heavy losses. 

There are 13 flour mills in West 
Punjab with a total daily capacity 
of 550 tons of atta (whole meal) and 
185 tons of flour. 

Some wheat was supplied under 
government auspices and the millers 
were paid the equivalent of 17¢ for 
82 lb. as a grinding fee. Distribution 
of the atta made under this scheme 
was strictly controlled by the gov- 
ernment but supply soon outstripped 
the demand. 

The millers have suggested that the 
government should leave the procure- 
ment of grain to the trade and to al- 
low them to distribute atta and 
flour through their own depots, sub- 
ject to government supervision. The 
banks are also being asked to make 
loans to the millowners in order that 
they may replace obsolete machinery 
and thus increase the efficiency of 
their plants. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 
SET AT 190-200 MILLION 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA— 
Weather has continued very satisfac- 
tory for the ripening of wheat—so 
much so that estimates have been 
raised to between 190 and 200 million 
bushels, according to W. S. Kimpton 
& Sons, millers. 

Although short of the 1948 record 
crop, this still is a very big yield for 
Australia and will mean an exportable 
surplus of over 110 million bushels. 
Harvesting is in full swing over all 
of the wheat areas of the continent. 

Harvesting in Victoria will go on 
for another month, but so far the 
weather for this operation has been 
ideal and the quality of the wheat 
shows considerable improvement over 
the last crop, in terms of both protein 
and test weight ner bushel. 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlante, Georgie Chicago, Ill. 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manofacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 
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MILLING OFFICIAL DISCUSSES: 


What's Ahead for Wheat and Flour 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Prices of food, 
including wheat and flour, are rela- 
tively higher than other commodities 
despite the sharp downward adjust- 
ments which have occurred from the 
postwar peaks, C. Dean McNeal, di- 
rector, business analysis department, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
told the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors at a meeting in 
Chicago recently. Much of the gain 
in prices for food relative to other 
prices has been due, in large meas- 
ure, to the huge exports of food- 
stuffs from the U.S. since mid-1946, 
Mr. McNeal explained. The accom- 
panying article is a redraft of Mr. 
McNeal’s address at the distributors’ 
meeting. 


YY 


The title of this discussion, “What's 
Ahead for Wheat and Flour?” indi- 
cates that some forecasts are to be 
made. As a result of the sad expe- 
riences of certain prognosticators in 
forecasting recent election results, 
anything having even a faint resem- 
blance to a forecast is looked upon 
today with a great deal of skepticism. 
Since any forecast is subject to error, 
we should make clear in advance 
exactly what we mean by a forecast. 

A forecast as we think of it, is 
merely a decision relative to the fu- 
ture which is based on the best facts 
available today. Everyone of you 
men, both as an individual and as a 
business leader, makes forecasts ev- 
ery day. You realize that there is no 
way to avoid making these forecasts, 
so you make every effort to base 
them on the best facts available to 
you. 

It is in this spirit that we shall con- 
sider those facts which are known 
today, and which probably will have 
an important influence on future 
trends of supplies and prices for 
wheat and flour. Perhaps from such 
an exploration we can arrive at some 
worthwhile conclusions as to the 
probable future direction of these 
trends. 

During the first part of this dis- 
cussion, consideration will be given 
to those factors which can be expect- 
ed to be important during the next 
several months. Later we will discuss 
one or two factors which are almost 
certain to have an important influ- 
ence over a period of several years. 

What is the position of wheat 
prices today relative to other com- 
modities? Some sharp changes have 
occurred in these price relationships 
since 1940. 


Food Relatively High 

Wholesale food prices advanced 
nearly 160% from 1940 to the peak 
reached in August of this year. Dur- 
ing this same period of time, the lev- 
el of all wholesale commodity prices 
had advanced by only about 110%. 
This difference between the advance 
in food prices and other commodity 
prices is even more pronounced than 
these figures would indicate, since 
the index of all wholesale commodity 
prices includes food prices as well 
as other commodity prices. 

Much of this gain in prices for food 
relative to other prices has occurred 
since mid-1946. This was due, in large 
measure, to the huge exports of food- 
stuffs from the U.S. during these two 
years. Another factor contributing to 
this unusual relationship was the very 
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short corn crop in 1947, which re- 
sulted in both high cereal prices and 
high meat prices. 

While wholesale food prices have 
adjusted downward rather sharply 
since the August peak, they are still 
inflated much more than other com- 
modity prices when compared with 
the immediate pre-war relationship. 

Not only have food prices advanced 
much more than other commodity 
prices since 1940, but in addition, by 
early 1948 wheat prices had risen to 
an extremely high level relative to 
other food prices. In January wheat 
prices were as high relative to the all- 
food price index as they had been at 
any time since January, 1926. There 
have been only a few times in history 
when wheat prices have been as high 
relative to all-food prices as they 
were early this year. Here again, this 
unusual relationship undoubtedly was 
due to the tremendous export pro- 
gram for wheat and the short corn 
crop in 1947. 


Wheat Still High Priced 


To sum up the price situation that 
prevailed in early 1948, food prices 
had risen to unusually high levels rela- 
tive to other commodity prices, and 
wheat prices were at very high levels 
compared with other food prices. In 
the past, such a relationship has al- 
ways resulted in a downward adjust- 
ment in wheat prices which was both 
sharp and of long duration. In nearly 
every such instance this adjustment 
has taken place by wheat prices de- 
clining faster than other food prices 
rather than by other food prices ad- 
vancing faster than wheat. The break 
in wheat prices of $1 bu., which oc- 
curred from January to August, did 
much to correct this unusual relation- 
ship. However, it still did not reduce 
wheat prices to the same low point 
relative to other food prices which 
had been true in most other such ad- 
justments. 

What are the factors which will 
have the most important influence 
on wheat and flour prices during the 
next several months? 

Wheat production in the U.S. has 
been increasing steadily for the past 
several years. This has been due to 
a combination of increased acreage, 
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unusually favorable weather condi- 
tions, higher yielding varieties, and 
more productive cultural practices. 
During this period, domestic con- 
sumption of wheat has not kept pace 
with this increased production. Only 
in two periods since 1925 has do- 
mestic disappearance of wheat been 
equal to domestic production. The 
first such period was during the se- 
vere drouth years of 1933 through 
1936. The second period was in 1943 
when the government subsidized the 
feeding of huge quantities of wheat 
to livestock and poultry. With these 
two exceptions, production of wheat 
has been greater than domestic con- 
sumption. This has been particularly 
true during recent years when the 
domestic disappearance has been run- 
ning between 750 and 800 million 
bushels, while the domestic produc- 
tion has varied between 1,160 million 
bushels and 1,365 million bushels. 


Big Production Creates Surpluses 


One result of this big domestic 
production of wheat relative to do- 
mestic consumption has been the re- 
currence of huge surpluses in this 
country. In the years 1929 through 
1933 and again in 1937 through 1943, 
these surpluses piled up until they 
became a serious burden on our do- 
mestic wheat economy. In the first 
instance it required a series of severe 
drouths to reduce this surplus to nor- 
mal levels. In the second instance it 
required a huge export program fol- 
lowing World War II to reduce this 
supply to reasonable levels. 

It seems obvious, therefore, that 
we must have either continued huge 
exports of wheat from this country 
or sharply increased domestic con- 
sumption if we hope to maintain pro- 
duction even close to recent levels. 
Since any significant increase in do- 
mestic consumption is not probable 
during any short period of time, the 
only real chance for maintaining pro- 
duction at recent high levels is a 
continued high level of exports. 

What are the prospects for main- 
taining exports at levels high enough 
to move prospective surpluses? 

They do not appear to be good. 
World production of wheat this year 
is estimated at 6,285 million bushels. 
This compares with 5,815 million 
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bushels last year and a pre-war, 
1935-39 average of 6,010 million 
bushels. While it is true that this 
current big crop is not well distrib- 
uted according to needs, and while it 
is true that the world population has 
increased since 1935-39, it does, nev- 
ertheless, indicate that big strides 
have been made in restoring world 
wheat production to satisfactory 
levels. 


European Deficit Easing 

Of more importance to our domes- 
tic wheat economy is the situation in 
Europe. These countries have sup- 
plied the demand for a big share of 
our wheat: exports during recent 
years. The European crop this year is 
estimated at 1,465 million bushels. 
This is 43% more than was produced 
last year, and is only 8% less than the 
1935-39 average production of 1,592 
million bushels. This is by far the 
biggest crop raised since 1944, and 
approaches pre-war production fig- 
ures. Present prospects indicate that 
acreage in Europe will be maintained 
and perhaps increased slightly for the 
1949 crop. This is also true in most 
other parts of the world. Barring a 
series of drouths and a recurrence of 
war conditions, it seems fairly certain 
that many deficit countries will soon 
again be self-sufficient. 

The U.S. is not the only country in 
the world which needs to maintain 
heavy exports of wheat. Argentina, 
Australia and Canada also face the 
prospect of surpluses and are anxious 
to capture a bigger share of the 
world markets. (While Russia is an 
unknown factor in this picture, it 
seems probable that it also will be a 
factor in the export picture.) These 
three exporting countries have big 
stocks of wheat to dispose of this 
year and also have prospects of ade- 
quate supplies again in 1948-49. Dur- 
ing 1943, 1944 and 1945, Canada, Ar- 
gentina and Australia combined 
raised only between 600 and 650 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat each year. 
During the past three years, this pro- 
duction has increased until in 1947 
the production was over 800 million 
bushels. This was above the 1935-39 
average production when world sur- 
pluses were piling up at a rapid rate. 


U.S. to Meet Competition 

These three exporting countries 
are certain to be very aggressive in 
trying to obtain export markets for 
their surplus wheat. This aggressive- 
ness is already in evidence. Each of 
these countries has worked out bi- 
lateral trade agreements with othe 
countries. In the case of Argentina 








COURTESY CLUB PARTY—The picture above was taken at the Christ- 
mas party of the Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago held Dec. 10 at the 
Sherman Hotel. Shown, left to right, are: Dr. L. A. Rumsey, Rumsey- 
Perkins, Inc., first vice president of the club; W. L. Grewe, International 
Milling Co., who handled the turkey raffle with C. E. Sowles; Paul E. 
Clissold, Bakers Helper, a member of the committee for the party; Dr. 
Oldshausen, Siebel Institute of Technology; Earl Butts, Armour & Co., a 
member of the committee; Ray E. Siebel, Siebel Institute of Technology, 
chairman of the committee; A. W. Fosdyke, president of the club, and 
S. O. Werner, The American Baker and The Northwestern Miller, secre- 


tary of the club. 
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Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + + + 














A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 

















It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 














VT VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 





ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A |— 





Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 [™ 





FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








‘‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 











and Australia, some of these agree- 
ments with other countries are actu- 
ally barter arrangements or at least 
very similar to barter arrangements. 
They have agreed to buy goods from 
these other countries in return for 
these other countries buying wheat 
from them. This method of trading 
will give these two countries a tre- 
mendous advantage over the U.S. 
when the deficit countries of the 
world have a free choice of where 
they will buy their wheat. Most defi- 
cit countries will be anxious to trade 
their surplus goods for the surplus 
wheat of these countries. 

What does this mean in terms of 
U.S. export prospects? 

Exports of wheat and flour from 
the U.S. during the current year 
are now sure to be at, or close to, a 
record level. The official estimate is 
still about. 450 million bushels, but it 
is conceded that the total will be 
500 million bushels if it is physically 
possible to move such a quantity. 
This would be an all-time record ex- 
port and would surpass last year’s 
record of 485 million bushels. 

There is a good chance that ex- 
ports will again be relatively high in 
1949-50. However, there is sure to 
be a curtailment in exports before 
many years. The exact time of this 
curtailment will, of course, depend 
on weather and crop. conditions 
throughout the world. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics has tentative- 
ly estimated that exports from this 
country in 1949-50 will total between 
300 and 350 million bushels. It does 
not seem probable that even this 
amount can be exported for any long 
period of time. The government must 
not believe that it can be maintained, 
or it would not be striving so hard to 
work out an International Wheat 
Agreement with an objective of only 
185 million bushels. 


Surplus Cycle Starting 


These facts seem to indicate rather 
conclusively that the U.S. is again 
entering a period of increasing wheat 
surpluses. The carryover on July 1, 
1949, is estimated by various sources 
at between 225 and 325 million bush- 
els. The most recent government esti- 
mate is between 275 and 325 million 
bushels. This would be the biggest 
carryover since 1944, and well above 
the big prewar average of 235 million 
bushels. If another big Crop is har- 
vested in 1949, as now seems likely, 
the surplus carried over into the 1950 
crop year probably will surpass the 
very high levels reached in 1932 and 
1933, and may even approach the rec- 
ord levels reached in 1942 and 1943. 

It is possible that these excess sup- 
plies will be called “defense supplies,” 
or by some other similar name. Re- 
gardless of what they are called, they 
will still represent more wheat than 
can currently be consumed in the do- 
mestic and world markets. Apparent- 
ly, the only thing that can prevent 
these burdensome surpluses from re- 
curring is a series of severe drouths 
or a drastic curtailment of acreage by 
government regulation. It is impos- 
sible to forecast the first. Of the sec- 
ond it can only be said that politica! 
expediency probably will prevent such 
action until after the surpluses have 
occurred. 

If the U.S. is looking forward to a 
mounting wheat surplus, the govern- 
ment support program will be the 
most important factor in determining 
wheat prices during the next several 
years. 

What does this mean for wheat 
prices? 

The administration has assured 
farmers that there will be no basic 
changes in the present price support 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 



























HENKEL'S Bread Flours 


Here are three of the many outstanding bread 
flours milled by HENKEL: 


e HENKEL’S Chief Pontiac Flour 
e HENKEL’S New Super Strength Flour 
e HENKEL’S Captain Kidd Flour 





“Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mills 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit 26, Mich. 













Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 

























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 



































Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


oA i x Se 
WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO- 


° MZ PHERSON. KANSAS * 
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FLOUR OUTPUT IN OCTOBER 


GAINS 3% OVER SEPTEMBER 


Census Bureau Reports Increases From Seven of the 
Eight Major Producing States; Month’s Total 
Estimated at 24.2 Million Sacks 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during October 
totaled 24.2 million sacks, a gain of 
3% over the 23.4 million sack total 
registered during September, but 8% 
below the October, 1947, production 
of 26.3 million sacks, 

The Bureau of the Census, in its 
Facts for Industry report issued Dec. 
20, said that all of the eight major 
flour-producing states with the ex- 
ception of Texas, reported gains in 
October over September. 

On a calendar year basis, flour pro- 
duction in 1948 now is running 9% 
below the 1947 total for the same 
period. For the first 10 months of 
1947, the cumulative total was about 
255 million sacks; for the same pe- 
riod in 1948 the total is about 231 
million sacks. Production for October, 
1948, was at the rate of 84.2% of 
rated capacity. 

Wheat grindings during October 
were estimated by the bureau at 55.4 
million bushels as compared with 53.8 
million bushels for September. Offal 
production dufing October totaled 





OCTOBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 





Flour production by states in the U.S. 
for October, 1948, with comparisons, as 
reported by the Bureau of Census, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce (000's omitted): 
State— 1948 1947. 1946 
CaliforMim ....es 325 447 449 
COlOFMGO .occccee 496 484 438 
GOOPOIR cecceccce 37 50 71 
TURIMOIS wee ccsccce 1,317 1,306 1,275 
i es 361 418 455 
pS OTT 4,325 4,493 4,026 
Michigan ........ 390 383 403 
Minnesota ....... 2,632 3,356 3,476 
eer 2,508 2,318 2,273 
MEOMtAMR oo ccccccs 332 336 362 
Nebraska ........ 710 7173 714 
2, rrr 2,916 2,964 3,042 
North Dakota .. 369 400 440 
Seer 913 923 804 
Oklahoma ....... 1,183 1,212 1,192 
COUR occ e086 cc 427 646 672 
aa 1,536 1,667 1,695 
Ub sacoesscus 349 322 285 
Washington ..... 978 1,114 1,161 
Wisconsin ....... 250 208 194 
Other States .... 1,902 2,507 2,637 

SOM wscccacce BGS 26, 327 26.064 

Data through June, 1947, represent actual 
production as reported by mills, regardless 
of size; those for subsequent months are 
estimated, based on reports from mills with 
a daily capacity of over 400 sacks. Esti- 
mates are shown only for states in which 
the mills reporting each month accounted 
for more than 90% of the total production 
during the crop year ended June 30, 1947. 


462,000 short tons, or 11,000 short 
tons more than in September. 

These figures represent the out- 
put of 1,100 flour mills, 425 of which 
report monthly to the bureau, and the 
rest annually. The 425 reporting mills 
account for about 96% of the total 
flour production and the 1,100 which 
report annually account for about 
98% of the total production of wheat 
flour in the U.S. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.12 


Bemis Bro. Bag. Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 13.12, as 
compared with 18.49 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 29.67, as compared with 
33.86 a year ago. 
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EARNING DROP EXPLAINED 
BY NOVADEL-AGENE CORP. 


NEW YORK—In a letter dated 
Dec. 16, 1948, to the stockholders of 
the Novadel-Agene Corp., Belleville, 
N.J., M. F. Tiernan, president, ex- 
plained that “this year, after 14 con- 
secutive years of earning a $2 divi- 
dend, we will earn about $1.60 a 
share.” In describing this situation 
Mr. Tiernan wrote: 

“In our annual letter of March 29, 
1948, we told you about new develop- 
ments and the need for considerable 
capital expenditures. One of these 
new developments is the Dyox proc- 
ess (chlorine dioxide) to replace the 
Agene process (nitrogen trichloride) 
in the treatment of flour. This re- 
quired very extensive research and 
development work. An elaborate legal 
hearing before the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration resulted, on Nov. 27, 
1948, in the federal order—approving 
the Dyox process and ordering the dis- 
continuance of the Agene process by 
Aug. 1, 1949. This was all a very ex- 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the United States as reported by the Bureau of the Census 


of the U. S. Department of Commerce: 


-—Production— 
Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 
Month bu.) sacks) (tons) 
1948— 
CO ckcacaes 65,355 24,156 461,952 
September ...... 63,771 23,402 451,015 
August 57,352 24,940 478,262 
SOF cccccccccce 55,664 24,179 466,902 
TUNE ccccccccces 62,416 22,827 438,162 
BEOF cccccccccce 61,883 22,670 430,408 
ARPT cecccccces 50,288 22,079 422,334 
March ......... 49,631 21,768 415,510 
February ....... 47,974 21,002 401,958 
January ....... 55,141 24,174 460,890 
1947— 

December ...... 63,734 23,475 448,184 
November ...... 54,188 23,676 449,691 
COORSRST cc cceccs 60,393 26,327 506,140 
September ..... 56,720 24,787 474,190 
August ......... 69,619 25,936 497,920 
TUF ccccccccees 67,031 24,917 472,210 


Daily Wheat 

24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
inwheat duction Ib. of lb. of extrac- 
flourt as % wheat offal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacity of flour of flour (%) 
1,147 84.2 137.5 38.2 72.7 
1,157 80.9 137.9 38.5 72.5 
1,158 82.8 138.0 38.4 72.5 
1,162 80.0 138.1 38.6 72.4 
1,094 80.3 137.8 38.4 72.6 
1,167 77.7 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,169 72.6 136.7 38.3 73.2 
1,169 69.0 136.8 38.2 73.1 
1,170 78.1 137.1 38.3 73.0 
1,162 80.0 136.9 38.1 73.1 
1,157 78.0 137.3 38.2 72.8 
1,157 89.0 137.3 38.0 71.8 
1,156 84.3 137.6 38.5 72.7 
1,156 85.8 137.3 38.3 72.8 
1,154 86.4 137.9 38.4 72.5 
1,152 83.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 


Data estimated on the basis of reports from mills for a daily 24-hour capacity of 


401 sacks or more. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 


*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, if any. 


tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under” group 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks. 


sWheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 





pensive procedure, and accounts large- 
ly for the decreased earnings.” 

Mr. Tiernan further explained that 
“the Dyox process is now being in- 
stalled in flour mills and is proving 
satisfactory. It is anticipated that the 
bulk of the capital expenditures ne- 
cessitated will be completed in the 
first half or 1949. Rather than resort 
to other financing arrangements, your 
directors have decided to utilize cur- 
rent funds and to postpone any divi- 
dend action at this time.” 

It was further pointed out that an 
aggregate of $2 a share was paid 
to stockholders of the company dur- 
ing 1948. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Egg Price Support 
Level Unchanged 
at 35c Doz. 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that it will buy dried eggs for de- 
livery in January under its current 
price support program for eggs in 
the Midwest. The support level will 
continue to reflect an average price 
to producers of at least 35¢ doz. for 
shell eggs, the same as during the 
May-December period. This is the 
price that vendors who sell dried 
eggs to the department under its cur- 
rent price support program must 
certify that they have paid producers 
for all shell eggs they buy. Offerings 
of dried eggs are now being received 
for January delivery. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LATHROP MOVES OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY—Offices of the 
Lathrop Grain Corp., Kansas City, 
will be moved to the first floor of the 
Board of Trade Building Dec. 30. The 
grain company’s present address is 
746 Board of Trade. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
UP 43% DURING OCTOBER 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. during October to- 
taled 185,000 sacks, an increase of 
about 43% over the September total 
of 129,000 sacks. The Bureau of the 
Census, in its monthly report of 
flour production, also said that rye 
grindings during October totaled 427,- 
000 bu., as compared with the 309,- 
000 bu. ground in September. Offal 
produced totaled 2,690 tons. The 
monthly average for rye flour output 
in 1947 was 155,000 sacks. A detailed 
tabulation of rye flour production 
follows: 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Production of rye flour in the U. S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U. 8S. Department of Commerce: 











Grain Flour Offal pro- 
— output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1948— 7-000’s omitted— 
Oetesee ccccces 427 185 2,690 
September ..... 309 129 2,234 
August ....... 410 179 2,313 
TOY ccccccccee 332 145 2,051 
TUME cccccccees 377 167 2,138 
BE coccvcescce 326 143 2,024 
ART cccccccece 440 201 2,154 
OS ae 423 195 1,982 
February ...... 488 228 2,270 
January ....... 348 154 2,012 
1947— 
December ..... 346 154 1,968 
November ..... 410 183 2,330 
October ....... 447 199 1,649 
September ..... 348 150 2,118 
August 422 187 2,301 
July 309 136 1,735 
June .... 291 128 1,610 
Be écce -. 2236 1 1,148 
AMEE cccccsccse 294 128 1,753 
March ........ 394 177 3,046 
February ...... 334 150 1,720 
January ....... 378 163 2,260 
BOGS cccccs 6,726 2,489 33,925 
BOGS ccccce 4,431 2,004 21,364 
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USDA Initiates 
New Flaxseed 
Import Policy 


‘ 

WASHINGTON—With the de-allo- 
cation of flaxseed on an international 
basis by a recent action of the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Committee, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has initiated a new policy regarding 
import licenses for foreign produced 
flax. 

The new USDA license policy will 
permit the importation of flaxseed 
for seed purposes under the provi- 
sion of the federal seed act. 

In regard to imports of foreign 
produced fiax for processing and 
transshipment, USDA will operate on 
an individual case basis and plans to 
make no general policy statement. 
Under this vague administrative rul- 
ing, the government is under no com- 
pulsion to grant export licenses for 
transshipment. 

The new policy in regard to proc- 
essing in bond is that the govern- 
ment will consider applications for 
import for transshipment, subject to 
the consideration that all of the re- 
sidual products be exported. The 
USDA will have to approve the des- 
tinations for which the products are 
to be exported and no approval will 
be given to exports to Economic Co- 
operation Administration countries 
where ECA funds are used in pay- 
ment. 

This provision is in conformity with 
the ECA act, which requires that 
when a domestic agricultural com- 
modity is declared in surplus supply 
no ECA funds can be made available 
for purchases outside of the U.S. 

Although trade sources declare that 
this policy will discourage produc- 
tion by the domestic crushing indus- 
try, USDA officials state that under 
a liberally administered licensing pro- 
cedure the domestic crushing industry 
will still be able to draw on some off- 
shore flax for processing and export 
of the end products, at least to an 
extent that it will maintain its rep- 
resentation in foreign markets. 

USDA officials report that the 
east coast crushing industry has re- 
cently been able to find outlets for 
domestic flax products since the lin- 
seed meal price reached more favor- 
able levels. 

The new licensing policy under 
M-63, therefore, appears to accent 
use of domestic flax surpluses with 
some latitude provided, under which 
limited imports can be handled. USDA 
officials point out that the two Latin 
American flax export sources, Argen- 
tina and Uruguay, now only permit 
oil exports, which in turn encourages 
U.S. processing plants to draw on 
domestic flax supplies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMITTEES NAMED FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 


PITTSBURGH—R. R. Hendershaw, 
milk broker, president of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh, pre- 
sided at the Dec. 20 luncheon at Hotel 
Roosevelt, when plans were detailed 
for the entertainment at the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn. convention sched- 
uled at William Penn Hotel here Jan. 
16-18. 

E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
and J. J. Mussman, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., head the committee for 
the President’s Ball, Jan. 16. S. P. 
Stallworth, Ertl Baking Co., and H. H. 
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Walther, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills, 
are chairman and co-chairman of the 
banquet committee. The ladies’ enter- 
tainment committee has Mrs. Paul M. 
Baker, Jenny Lee Bake Shops, and 
L. A. Allsen, Swift & Co., as co-chair- 
men. In charge of registration are 
S. D. McKinley, Hardesty & Stine- 
man, and John Wartman, Standard 
Brands, Inc. T. H. Doehla, Penn Bak- 
ing Co., and R. T. Hambleton, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., head the speakers’ 
committee. Louis Marhoefer, Bold 
Baking Co.,and Louis Braun, Keystone 
Baking Co., are co-chairmen of the 
general reception committee. 

H. W. Braun, Braun Baking Co., 
and E. Willard Moore, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., are on the publicity commit- 
tee. Transportation will be covered 
by Eugene L. Kunze, Standard 
Brands, Inc., and G. Adolph Jahn, 
Federal Yeast Co. Ben H. Peoples, Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., is program 
chairman. Ushers are William Gilten- 
both, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
and George E. Olson, Brolite Co. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BURNS 


DENVER—Fire destroyed a large 
grain elevator in Gilcrest, Colo., last 
week at an estimated loss of $50,000 
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to buildings and grain. Origin of the 
fire was undetermined. The fire is 
reported to have started in a ware- 
house north of the elevator, worked 
through the main building and de- 
stroyed another warehouse on the 
opposite side. Only the company safe, 
containing incomplete business rec- 
ords, was saved. The elevator was op- 
erated by Virgil Timothy and Reed 
Timothy, a father and son partner- 
ship. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INACTIVE YEAST PROPOSED 
AS OPTIONAL INGREDIENT 


WASHINGTON—Nearly all yeast 
manufacturers, including Standard 
Brands, Anheuser-Busch, Red Star 
and National Yeast, cooperated with 

« the Brewers Yeast Council in an ap- 
peal at the bread standards hearings, 
begun here before the holidays and 
recessed until Jan. 24, for recogni- 
tion of inactive dry yeast as an op- 
tional ingredient in bread for the im- 
provement of flavor. 

The rate of 2% was suggested in 
order not to interfere with the en- 
richment program where inactive dry 
yeast complying with USP standards 
is used in combination with enriched 
flour or enrichment tablets. In this 
case, higher quantities would result 
in exceeding the maximum level set 
for thiamine in enriched white bread. 

Witnesses for Brewers Yeast Coun- 
cil were Dr. Paul P. Merritt of Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Inc., Louis 
Haas, W. E. Long Co., and Col. R. A. 
Isker, U.S. Army, retired. They 
stressed that incorporation of dried 
inactive yeast is not intended to re- 
place any other bread ingredient. 

George W. Kirby of Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, did not, as 
previously stated in this journal, tes- 
tify in behalf of the inactive dried 
yeast. He spoke on the use of a sour- 
ing agent (lactic acid bacteria cul- 
ture) for bread. 
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JUNE MEETING PLANNED 
BY NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


BOSTON—The 1949 annual spring 
meeting of the New England Bakers 
Assn. will be held at the Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine, 
June 11-14, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. 
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dt wt o SAXON MILL, Guy’s Cliffe, 
Leamington Spa, in the English coun- 
ty of Warwick, is a watermill (see 
illustration on this page). The pres- 
ence of a mill on this site was men- 
tioned in Domesday Book, the eco- 
nomic record of England compiled 
by William the Conqueror in 1085. If 
not the original mill of those times, 
the present structure is of undoubted 
antiquity. The wooden balcony was 
added in 1821 and under it are carved 
the dates of several great floods that 
have occurred there, and the height 
to which the water rose. *  % The 
estate of Guy’s Cliffe, upon which the 
mill stands, has had a romantic past 
and the flour is reputed to have pro- 
vided bread for many visiting person- 
alities famous in English history. In 
the sixth century, ST. DUBRITIUS 
is said to have built an oratory there, 
to which long afterwards, in Saxon 
times, a devout hermit repaired. No 
doubt this is why the mill came to be 
called “Saxon.” Henry V. visited the 
place and was so struck with the 
beauty of the spot that he determined 
to found a chantry for two priests. 
Death prevented him from carrying 
out this plan, but his desire was met 
by Richard Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick, “ 8 Many legends are at- 
tached to the place. One concerns the 
doughty Guy, Earl of Warwick, who, 
having weaned himself from the “de- 
ceitful pleasures of the world,” de- 
termined to retire hither and pass 
in devotion the closing years of “a 
bustling life of warlike and wonder- 
ful adventures.” He woo’d a maiden 
called “FAIR FELICE,” but she 
would have none of him, and it was 
only after he had slain “the mon- 
strous wyld and cruell beast,” the 
Dun-cow of Dunsmore; fought with 
great valor against the pagans in the 
Holy Land; rescued more than one 
emperor’s daughter from fates worse 
than death; and generally proved 
himself exceeding tough, that he suc- 
ceeded in overcoming her reluctance. 
Sad to say, later he deceived and de- 
serted the poor lady. % % % An- 
other, perhaps preferable, version of 
the story states that he never got 
around to marrying; that, being as 
bashful in love as he was mighty in 


war, he feared to propose, and adopt- 
ed the device of living as a hermit 
so that he might at least be near 
to and tended by the object of his 
passion. For years, he daily received 
the DOLE OF FLOUR, manufac- 
tured in the mill, which the good 
lady was accustomed to give to 13 
poor people, without disclosing his 
identity. It was only on the approach 
of death that he produced half a ring, 
which betrayed his secret, the fair 
Felice having the other half. The 
neglected lady survived him but 14 
days, and was buried by his side in 
the cave, so that in death at least 
they were not divided.  % % This 
Guy certainly went fo a lot of trouble 
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act? Stalin is trying to do what 
Churchill’s party has been getting by 
with, grab lion’s share. Your mother 
would not want you to let them get 
by with it. U.S. pays the bill whether 
we win or lose. Line up honest na- 
tions for Kellogg Pact. Start with 
small nations and this % world first. 
U.N. is an Alexander the Great plan. 
British stooges key places. Make 
U.S. safe for honest folks. Not the 
world safe for British democracy nor. 
Russian Republics Kellogg and F. D. 
R. said, ‘Put teeth in Kellogg Pact.’ 
Two clauses needed. Time and pen- 
alty. Time 1 yr. Renew yearly, etc. 
Pass it on. British made U.S. world’s 
biggest sucker. Many nations ask 





Saxon Mill at Guy’s Cliffe, Warwickshire, England 


to get some free flour—he could get 
it now, almost for free, from several 
millers we know. 


“& & “& THIS IS A WONDERFUL 
COUNTRY. We have freedom of 
speech, a remarkable specimen of 
which is the postcard message just 
received from Mrs. Martha C. Hub- 
bard, representing the Mothers of 
America, 334 Concord Place, Chi- 
cago, Ill., who rubber-stamps this by 
way of credential: “Not with groups 
blaming Jews for world influence, nor 
with those wanting investors in land 
to pay all taxes.” And here is her 
message, which will take your mind 
for a time off other crossword puz- 
zles: “Send Dewey & Truman, C/O 
Chief Justice, Supreme Ct. Wash. 
D.C. Didn’t Churchill’s party in 
Wales remind you of Sonia’s skating 
party to get free publicity for his 


help. To become allies for War 3 
like 1 and 2? British stooges & new 
dealers key places both conventions 
40, °44 & °48. I was there.” (But 
maybe not ALL there.) 


a & 2 M. W. THATCHER, gener- 
al manager of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn., gives us the 
rock-bottom low-down on what hap- 
pened last November. He says, in 
his editorial for readers of the cur- 
rent edition of the GTA Digest: 
“Let’s see what bothered the farm- 
ers. First, the drop in farm prices. 
Farmers felt that an organized cam- 
paign was being waged against them. 
Cheap food came as production costs 
continued to rise and industrial prices 
soared. Farmers ‘saw grain 
traders teaming up with the forces 
that dictated the scuttling of the 
World Wheat Agreement, that 
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opened up world markets to interna- 
tional speculators, that blocked buy- 
ing and storing of grain by the gov- 
ernment through Commodity Credit 
Corp., that crippled government cred- 
it and loan agencies. The farmers 
also saw grain traders egg on the 
eightieth Congress to declare war on 
local and district co-ops. Farmers 
know the boast the grain traders 
made that ‘1949 is the year of deci- 
sion’ to wreck the co-ops. That was 
enough to know. It wasn’t a matter 
of voting Republican or Democrat. 
It was a matter of self-preservation.” 
& % 8 Did you-all realize that the 
farmer was that near extinction? 


The Minnesota mill (rebuilt in 
1863 and subsequently re-christened 
the Island mill) is credited with ship- 
ping the first Minneapolis-made fou: 
out of the state. Although the freight 
charge to Boston was $2.25 bbl., the 
flour found a market in the East in 
spite of its dark color and unfamiliar 
quality. But gradual reduction mill- 
ing, still a matter of the future, was 
needed to bring hard spring wheat 
into its own. 


* * * 
NEW YEAR’S EVE 
¥* * * 
Only an hour, and the white new 
year 
Will come, quiet as prairie snow, 
And you and I across the table 
here 
Beside the fire will feel the slow 
Pulse of the universe, the mystic 
rhyme 
Of space, the soundless rhapsody 
of time. 


And then before the rite of 
breaking bread, 

Our lips will move in low sweet 
prayer 

That everywhere 

On land and sea, all peoples may 
be fed. 

Grace V. Watkins. 


x * * 


Far, far from the hectic 
Throngs and festive din 
Whereby a new year 

Is being ushered in, 

Fields, with stars for candles, 
Robed in purest white, 

Walk down aisles of silence. 
Who takes part in the rite, 
Moves with them toward an altar, 
Where his heart receives 

A benison, dire-needed, 

This solemnest of eves. 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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IT ALL DEPENDS— 


HEN is a lobbyist not a lobbyist? President 

Truman has a rather shifty answer to this 
question. Asked, at a press conference, what he 
would do about lobbyists who favored his own 
legislative program, he replied, amid loud and 
even a trifle raucous laughter, that this would be 
quite a different thing. He added that he probably 
wouldn’t call them lobbyists at all, but citizens 
appearing in the public interest. 

Lobbying, then, can be good or bad, depending 
upon whose it is and what it’s for. But unforunate- 
ly for such a simplification it doesn’t provide a 
practical legal definition. A thing, in the eyes of 
law, seldom is black and white at one and 
the same time. 

Does the presence or absence of filthy lucre 
decide the matter? Hardly—unless, again, you 
consider the source or in whose behalf it is used. 
Our Washington bureaucracy probably is the 
world’s greatest lobbyist, with the nation’s treas- 
ury as its slush fund. 

But there are really bad lobbyists, insists the 
administration, and they must be brought to 
heel. A few years ago Congress passed a law 
requiring those trying to influence legislation for 
pay to register with the clerk of the House of 
Representatives. This was naive and futile. Appar- 
ently it was assumed that the bad ones wouldn’t 
register, and thus could be caught in flagrante 
delicto. Or, if registered, they could be spotted 
and smeared. 

The failure of this early control measure is 
implicit in the classified telephone directory of 
Washington, which contains 14 columns of names 
of organizations, trade associations and individu- 
als, most of whom,.in one way or another, try 
to shape legislation. It is virtually impossible to 
sort out sheep from goats in this list. So the 
administration is going to try again. 

President Truman’s frivolous remark indicates 
the difficulties that confront him and his attorney 
general. They’ve got to find a definition that will 
make Washington safe for the administration 
lobbyist, but at the same time unhealthy for cer- 
tain others, despite the fact that the administra- 
tion man may be in appearance and habit 
the exact twin of the undesirable lobbyist who 
isn’t operating—to borrow the President’s phrase 
and meaning—‘‘in the public interest.” 


FARM PRICE CONTROVERSY 


OVERNMENT guaranties of farm prices 

constitute a subject on which much debate 
is expected in the Congress which will assemble 
in January, but there is as little agreement on it 
among major farm groups as there is among 
businessmen and economists generally. 

The Aiken-Hope bill, adopted by the last 
Congress, sets up a sliding scale of from 60 to 
90% of parity, beginning Jan. 1, 1950. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the Na- 
tional Grange favor these flexible price supports, 
although there is some division in the former 
group because its southern members want a 
revision of the act to require a rigid 90% of 
Parity guaranteed. The Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. demands a 100% of parity guar- 
anty, but the Farmers Union Livestock Assn. 
refuses to go along with this for what seem to 
be cogent reasons. Wheat can be bought by the 
government, stored in its original form, and sold 
anywhere in the world as wheat, which makes it 
possible for the government to fulfill its guaranty. 
But live animals can’t be stored or kept or easily 
exported by the government, which does not have 
the yards in which to feed or the plants in which 
to slaughter and preserve them, in case it must 
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purchase livestock to support the market. And 
no guaranty can be effective unless the govern- 
ment stands ready to step in and buy the amounts 
of the product that are offered below that price. 


A further factor in dividing farmers’ thinking 
is that the Aiken-Hope Act’s parity price formula 
increases parity for cattle, hogs, lambs and live- 
stock products all along the line, while lowering 
parity for livestock feeds. Added to all this is the 
resistance of consumers and many business organ- 
izations to fixed farm prices. Facing such a compli- 
cated situation, Congress and the national admin- 
istration are going to walk on a very rough road 
in attempting to reach a generally satisfactory 
solution to the long-range farm program. It is 
probable that action will be delayed by hearings 
and debates, and it would not be surprising if the 
present legislation ultimately should escape any 
great degree of amendment. 


@®e°e@ 
AGRICULTURAL ABUNDANCE 


HE Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Brannan, 

addressing with appropriate deference that 
co-op giant, the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn., prophesied agricultural abundance for 
America. He said he could foresee a continuing 
need for full production on our farms. The only 
question, so far as he could tell, was “whether 
our people will be able to buy and use what 
we need.” 


How are we to support abundant farm pro- 
duction? Secretary Brannan advances these ways 
and means: 


“At home, we must do everything in our power 
to maintain full employment of our people at 
good wages. And we must hedge against unem- 
ployment. We must buttress and support a high 
consumption level with specific programs. 

‘We should expand the national school lunch 
program until it is available to every child in the 
nation. (What, we wonder in passing, will be the 
moral and political complexion of that nation 
when all its citizens have been nourished from 
childhood to manhood upon a government dole.) 

“We should develop food distribution pro- 
grams that will take up the slack in markets 
brought about by unemployment and help assure 
adequate nutritious diets for low-income families.” 
(Indeed, can we do otherwise, to be consistent 
with the scholastic lunch? Can we let the child, 
returning well fed from school, look upon hungry 
parents?) 

We must do more marketing research work, 
says the Secretary, and get into the consumer’s 
head better ideas about nutrition. We must in- 
crease the industrial use of our farm products, 
and of course we must export everything we 
can, in furtherance of which we must go about 
relieving the hungry people of other countries 
as long as there’s a dollar left in the public till. 
We must have international wheat agreements, 
price supports and plenty of government grain 
bins. 

All these are fortuitous ideas, though they are 
not exactly new or original. But what. particular- 
ly arrests our eye in the list of the things Secretary 
Brannan would do is this: 


“We should also develop marketing aids that 
the food distribution industries can use to keep 
plentiful foods in high consumer preference.” 


That would be very nice, indeed. Certainly, it 
seems to us, it would involve boosting a bit for 
bread; telling people to eat more of the chief of 
all products distilled from the fertility of our 
soils; officially declaring, in fine, that the day of 
ill-advised bread conservation is over, and that 
it is time to eat not only more of it, but all we 
can of it. This, as we have so often complained 
on this page, our good Secretary of Agriculture 
never has seen fit to do. The word bread does not 
come from his mouth, though we hope the thing 
it names will continue to enter there in sufficiency. 

But maybe Mr. Brannan aims to give us more 
bread sort of on the rebound, so to speak. Anyway, 
we like his ideas about abundance—we are 
prophets of plenty, too—and we rejoice to see that 
he does not include in his philosophies the plow- 
ing up of every second planted row or the planned 
infanticide of our pigs, as did one of his Early 
New Deal predecessors. 


QUOD ERAT DEMONSTRANDUM 


N ITS youth, before it had had a chance to 

make very many mistakes, one of Time’s 
readers gave the editors a phrase in which they 
seemed to take great delight. “‘Time,’’ wrote the 
reader, “seldom errs.’’ Now the march of Time 
has been going on long enough to suggest the 
necessity of somewhat modifying this apprecia- 
tion. 

Time’s errors of commission don’t bother us 
much. Most journalists make them, including our- 
selves. But errors of omission are grievous, for 
they suggest editorial bias. They are more danger- 
ous than errors of commission, for they are not 
out in the open where they may be challenged. 

Worse than all else, perhaps, are certain edi- 
torial headlines—we mean the headlines that 
express editorial opinion or prejudice. These are 
errors of editorial judgment, for they have no 
proper place in news reporting. They are danger- 
ous because they can be misleading—they have 
the appearance but not the substance of fact. 

Now let’s get down to our grievance of the 
moment—a grievance that involves all these va- 
rious kinds of straying from journalistic righteous- 
ness. We refer to Time’s recent account of the 
Food and Drug Administration’s action with re- 
spect to Agene. The account makes clear the 
fact that Agene must be discontinued, but it 
omits the equally important fact that FDA sub- 
stitutes another chemical for it, the purpose of 
which is to achieve the same end of making flour 
whiten quicker than it would if left to the natural 
process of aging. It implies that FDA’s action was 
on its own initiative, omitting to report the well 
known and important fact that the flour milling 
industry asked for this action. 

And, finally, what jolly little non sequitur do 
we observe in the headline? We see simply that 
this is a case of “Too-White Bread.” Those three 
seemingly innocent little words have the effect 
of that old geometry sign-off, q.e.d. They invite us to 
to deduce: (1) that bread is too white when made 
with Agene; (2) that bread is wrong when it is 
too white; (3) that it won’t be so white now 
that Agene must go. All these implications and 
inferences are, of course, as wrong as wrong could 
be. We must conclude that: (1) the editor involved 
in this matter is a poor headline writer; (2) that, 
since he is a poor headline writer, he must be a 
poor editor; and/or (3) that he was simply get- 
ting off his chest an inappropriate editorial peeve 
against white bread. He’s doubtless a branny 
faddist. 
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program prior to 1950. Actually, this 
means that any such changes will 
not be effective for wheat until the 
beginning of the 1950 crop year. 


Supports Have Worked So Far 


The trend of wheat prices since 1939, 
when the government support pro- 
gram really became operative on a sig- 
nificant scale, shows that this pro- 
gram has been an effective means of 
supporting prices. It is true that in 
each of the years 1939, 1940, 1941 
and 1942, prices declined to consid- 
erably below loan levels during the 
harvest period. However, in every one 
of these years, they advanced back 
to loan levels or higher by January. 
Between January, 1943, and July of 
1948, the price farmers received for 
wheat on the 15th of each month had 
never been below the support level. 
This year prices did dip below the 
support level for a few months dur- 
ing and immediately following har- 
vest. However, they have rallied back 
to above loan levels during the past 
few weeks. 

In every past year when the loan 
has been in effect, except 1938, prices 
for No. 2 red wheat at Chicago have 
advanced to at least 12¢ over the 
loan sometime prior to February. 
These advances above the loan level 
have varied from between 12 and 15¢ 
in 1940, 1942 and 1944, to as much as 
30¢ in 1939, 1943 and 1946. Last year 
prices advanced to approximately 
$1.25 over the loan. However, in this 
instance the loan had almost no in- 
fluence on the level reached. 

Probably the principal reason for 
prices advancing to 12¢ or more 
over the loan in each of these 
years was the fact that after 
wheat had been carried under loan 
for six months, it required about this 
amount to pay the expenses actually 
incurred by the farmer in carrying 
the wheat. This included handling, 
storage, interest, insurance and all 
other costs. Today, 15¢ bu. is a 
more accurate estimate of these 
costs. 


1948 Loans Already Heavy 


Enough wheat has already gone 
under loan and purchase agreement 
this year to make it an important 
market factor. More is expected to be 
tied up before the deadline. It is rea- 
sonable to expect that between 250 
and 325 million bushels will finally 
be under loan or purchase agreement. 
This indicates that it will again re- 
quire a price between 15 and 25¢ bu. 
over the loan to encourage farmers 
to sell wheat. This would mean a 
price of $2.44 or higher for cash 
wheat at Chicago. 

If prices do advance to 15¢ or more 
over the loan, it probably will result 
in increased selling by farmers. This 
selling will be the big test for wheat 
prices. There is a tremendous vol- 
ume of wheat back in the country as 
well as in terminal elevators which 
is still owned by farmers. When this 
wheat is sold in volume, it is not 
probable that prices can be main- 
tained at a level which will cover 
the loan plus accrued costs. 

Based on experience in other loan 
years, it would seem that the big test 
of wheat prices will come sometime 
during the next 60 to 90 days when 
wheat prices at Chicago reach about 
$2.44 or higher. 

Even though it will not be effective 
until the new crop is harvested, the 
probable support level for the 1949 
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crop will have an important influ- 
ence on prices after January. 

What is this support level apt to 
be? 

The administration has given as- 
surance that the 1949 crop will be 
supported at 90% of parity. While 
it is still too early to make a defin- 
ite forecast as to what parity for 
wheat will be in June, 1949, when 
the new loan rate is established, it 
seems likely that the new loan will 
not be too much under the 1948 rate. 

The parity price for wheat has de- 
clined only 4¢ bu. since June of this 
year. This decline has been due most- 
ly to a decline in feed prices. These 
feed prices since have shown some 
strength, and it seems probable that 
the parity index may level off for 
several months at about the Novem- 
ber or December level. There is noth- 
ing in the picture to indicate any 
significant reduction between now 
and June in the price of tractors, au- 
tomobiles, lumber, gasoline, interest, 
taxes, and other items considered in 
the parity index. 


1949 Loan $2.19 to $2.24 Bu. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has estimated that the loan 
level on the 1949 wheat crop prob- 
ably will be down only 5 to 10¢ bu. as 
compared with 1948. The experience 
so far in the current crop year would 
indicate that this estimate is a rea- 
sonable one. If it does prove to be 
correct, the loan level on the 1949 
crop, basis Chicago, would be some- 
where between $2.19 and $2.24 bu. as 
compared with the current loan of 
$2.29. 

What kind of a government price 
support program can we expect after 
1949? 

During the recent political cam- 
paign there was much debate about 
the Agricultural Act of 1948, which 
is better known as the Hope-Aiken 
Farm Bill. Its provisions for a new 
formula for calculating parity and its 
sliding scale of price supports were 
the most controversial issues. As a 
result of this debate, many people 
feel that this new farm program will 
be changed drastically when Congress 
reconvenes. Undoubtedly, some 
changes will be made. However, there 
is reason to believe that the basic 
pattern of this program will not be 
completely scuttled. Former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clinton P. Ander- 
son was among the first to propose 
many of these provisions. In addition, 
Hope-Aiken Bill. The present admin- 
istration, through the Department of 
Agriculture, has given approval to 
many of these provisioon. In addition, 
the heads of two of the largest farm 
organizations are on record in favor 
of many important features of this 
act. It, therefore, does not seem like- 
ly that the revised formula for calcu- 
lating parity or the idea of a sliding 
scale of supports will be completely 
abandoned. 

Assuming that something similar 
to the Hope-Aiken Bill will be con- 
tinued, what effect will it have on 
wheat prices? 

The provisions of this new act do 
not change the general level of parity 
prices. They do change the parity 
prices for individual commodities, 
such as wheat, relative to other com- 
modities. Under this new parity for- 
mula, the parity price of wheat will 
be computed so as to take into ac- 
count the relationship that has pre- 
vailed between wheat prices and 
Prices of all farm commodities dur- 
Ing the most recent 10 years. 


New Parity Formula in 1950 


_ This new parity price should reflect, 
in some degree, the relative changes 
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in the cost of producing the various 
farm commodities that have occurred 
since 1910-14. It will not reflect ac- 
curately these changes, since many 
prices have been supported by the 
government during most of this 10- 
year period. However, those commodi- 
ties whose costs of production have 
decreased sharply since 1910-14 should 
have been at relative low price levels 
during the past 10 years and, there- 
fore, would have a lower parity price 
under this formula relative to those 
commodities whose costs have in- 
creased. This should help to keep 
surpluses at more reasonable levels 
in the future by giving less incentive 
to those farmers who have been pro- 
ducing surplus crops. 


Parity will not be calculated un- 
der this new formula until January, 
1950. At that time the relationship 
between wheat parity and parity for 
other farm commodities will be based 
on the relationship in actual prices 
that has prevailed in the 10 years 
immediately preceding. It is possible 
to see the general effects of this new 
parity formula by calculating some 
parity prices for November 15 under 
both the old and the new formulas. 
These calculations consider the 1938- 
47 average relationship between 
prices of farm commodities and will, 
of course, be changed somewhat by 
1950. The accompanying table shows 
how the parity prices for various com- 
modities would be changed if they 
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were calculated today using the new 
formula: 


Changes in Parity Prices Under New 


Formula 

Gain 

New Parity Old Parity or 

Commodity Nov. 15 Nov. 15 Loss 
Wheat, bu. .....$1.78 $2.18 —$ .40 
oo a eee 1.40 1.59 — .19 
Pe We is évesee -81 -99 — 18 
Dariey, BU. ...- 1.39 1.53 — .34 

Grain 

Sorghum, cwt.. 2.30 2.99 — .69 
Hogs, cwt. ..... 18.54 18.00 + .54 
Beef cattle, cwt. 16.10 13.40 + 2.70 
Butterfat, lb. .. .69 .69 0 
Milk, cwt. ..... 4.52 4.35 + .17 
Chickens, Ib. ... .299 -282 + .017 
Eggs, doz. ..... -552 -632 — .08 


Basically, this new formula lowers 
parity prices for grains and raises 
parity prices for livestock and poul- 

(Continued on ,page 32) 
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Government Favors to Co-Ops 


Alarm British Flour Traders 


LONDON — The recent disclosure 
that the British Ministry of Food had 
given preferential treatment to the 
cooperative societies in the allocation 
of additional sugar for cake and bis- 
cuit manufacture has given rise to 
some comment in British trading cir- 
cles concerning the intentions of the 
Socialist government toward private 
trade. 

Political circles are discussing a 
report that the Labor Party’s policy 
committee is to begin discussions with 
representatives of the Cooperative 
Union with a view to formulating a 
joint policy for the reorganization 
of retail distribution. 

The flour trade is primarily inter- 
ested in the negotiations because of 
the Socialist government’s reported 
intentions to nationalize the industry 
if it is returned to power for another 
five-year term. The cooperative stake 
in the flour milling industry is already 
a large one, and any attempt to give 
preferential treatment is certain to 
meet with opposition from the British 
millers. 


Hope to Meet All Demand 


The latter hope that when all their 
war damaged mills are restored they 
will be enabled to meet all British 
consumer demand for flour, thus oust- 
ing flour imported from the U.S., Can- 
ada and Australia. They also hope to 
reenter the export market and to sup- 
ply European importing countries as 
well as those in the Far East. 


If the cooperatives receive more 
than their fair share of support from 
the government the remaining British 
millers will, according to one observ- 
er, be fighting their battle on two 
fronts—against the cooperatives on 
the one hand and against the import- 
ers on the other. 

Robert Southern, an official of the 
Cooperative Union, stated recently 
that the cooperatives should always 
be at the head of the queue in the 
matter of allocations and that this 
should follow a proper recognition 
of Socialist purpose, toward which 
the cooperative movement is making 
a contribution. 


Aim at Direct Distribution 

The object of the Socialists, accord- 
ing to reports current in trading cir- 
cles, is to devise a scheme for direct 
distribution from the producer to the 
consumer in order to allow for price 
reductions. 

It is doubtful whether the govern- 
ment would attempt the task of na- 
tionalizing all retail distribution, but 
it has been suggested that the pres- 
ent Socialist-cooperative discussions 
are for the purpose of devising a 
scheme which will involve a big de- 
velopment in trading on cooperative 
lines backed by government support. 

While some trades will be left 
alone, others are expected to be sub- 
ject to greater control by state spon- 
sored corporations. That the flour 
trade will be involved in such plans 
is a certainty, say informed observers. 





OCTOBER EXPORTS FROM 
CANADA 17,100,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—During the month of 
October, Canada exported more than 
17,100,000 bu. in the form of wheat 
and wheat-flour to all destinations. 
Flour accounted for more than one 
third of the total. The comparative 
total for September was slightly in 
excess of 14,200,000 bu. and less than 
3,660,000 bu. was in the form of flour. 


The U.K. took 9,316,651 bu. wheat 
and 1,869,161 bu. as flour from the 
bulk figure for October, while all 
British Empire countries combined 
took 3,130,718 bu. in the form of flour 
and 9,624,275 bu. of wheat. Apart 
from the U.K., Malta and Jamaica 
were the only other empire destina- 
tions for wheat. Most of the flour 
exported to destinations within the 
British Empire, apart from the U.K., 
went to Newfoundland, the West In- 
dies and Central America. 

Other countries took 1,684,182 bu. 
wheat and 2,720,119 bu. in the form 
of flour. The latter included 1,398,173 
bu. for Italy; 384,489 to Philippine 
Islands; 296,973 to Venezuela; 172,638 
to Egypt, and 158,841 bu. in the form 
of flour to Syria. The remainder of 
the flour was shipped to 32 other 
countries. The wheat total above in- 
cluded 166 bu. for Alaska, and 298,- 


667 bu. for Switzerland. The remain- 
der was about equally divided be- 
tween Italy and Egypt. 

In the first quarter of the 1948-49 
crop year, Canada exported 44,682,911 
bu. to all destinations—13,707,009 bu. 
were in the form of flour and 30,975,- 
902 as wheat. Of the quarterly totals, 
British Empire countries combined 
received 9,178,857 and 27,490,211 bu., 
respectively, including 6,292,832 bu. 
in the form of flour and 26,073,799 
bu. wheat cleared to the U.K. 

Of the non-Empire countries in the 
first quarter, 1948-49, Italy was the 
best buyer of flour and of total clear- 
ances in that period, receiving 1,893,- 
011 bu. Next was the Philippine 
Islands, taking 626,688 bu. in the form 
of flour, while Venezuela took 592,- 
448; Syria 379,908, and Egypt 172,638. 
Wheat exports only, to countries oth- 
er than British Empire countries, 
amounted to 3,485,691 bu., with Italy 
the destination for 2,250,658 bu., 
Egypt 926,942, and Switzerland 298,- 
667. The remaining minor amounts 
went to the U.S. and Alaska. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARM PRICES DROP 
TORONTO—The Ontario depart- 
ment of agriculture reports a falling 
off in prices for products of Canadian 
farms. Some of these have lately 
gained but the majority recently have 








had a decided drop. The most notice- 
able declines apply to oats, barley, 
rye, flaxseed, potatoes, alfalfa and 
livestock. This hint as to possible 
prices in the new year is not yet 
being taken seriously but it may fore- 
cast lower prices. Prices are still 
considerably over the level of 1947. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RETURNS TO ONTARIO 


TORONTO—George E. Goldie, once 
an outstanding member of the On- 
tario milling industry, is back in his 
own province with the intention of 
spending the winter here. Mr. Goldie 
has been living in California where 
he took up the culture of oranges 
and other citrus fruits after the first 
great war. His son David joined him 
later and they are still engaged in 
the business. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 
HOLD LUNCHEON PARTY 


TORONTO—Coatsworth & Cooper, 
Ltd., grain and feed firm, entertained 
the trades Dec. 22 with a luncheon 
party in its own offices, where al- 
most all the active members of these 
trades were guests. This is an annual 
affair, the one of last week being the 
twelfth since the custom was estab- 
lished. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FORT WILLIAM LOADINGS UP 


TORONTO—tTrade sources indicate 
that during the week of Dec. 10-16 
there were 694 cars of grain loaded 
and shipped at Fort William to do- 
mestic destinations. This was a con- 
siderable improvement over the pre- 
vious week when 304 cars were 
shipped. On Dec. 16 there were 4,100 
unfilled domestic and 1,300 export 
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orders on file at Fort William. If the 
improved service continues the back- 
log should be speedily reduced. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN WHEAT AND 
FLOUR EXPORTS LISTED 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled just under 8,500,000 bu., and 
8,300,000 bu. of this was wheat 
worked to the U.K. The remainder 
was in the form of flour to Class 2 
destinations. 


———BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Final U.K.-Canadian 
Price Agreement 
May Be Delayed 


OTTAWA —No statement has yet 
been made as to the price the U.K. 
will pay for Canadian wheat for the 
last year of the four-year contract. 
J. G. Gardiner, minister of agricul- 
ture, following his return from Brit- 
ain Dec. 21 reported on certain Brit- 
ish proposals to the wheat com- 
mittee. 

It is apparent that there is a hitch 
in negotiations, but there is no sug- 
gestion that this is sufficient to cause 
a collapse of the agreement. How- 
ever, it may delay decision on price 
until after the Dec. 31 deadline agreed 
to in the contract. 

The real difficulty in setting this 
final year price stems from the fact 
that 1949-50 will provide the last 
opportunity for Canada to receive any 
benefit from the clause in the con- 
tract, which stipulates that prices 
in final years will have regard to 
losses sustained by Canadian farmers 
in the early years. So far, there has 
been no compensation for these 
losses. 

It is understood from government 
sources that London discussions re- 
volved around plans which would set 
a final year price with a recapitula- 
tion bonus at the end of the contract. 
An alternative is that prices be set 
for a six-month period instead of one 
year. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—tThe arrival of a new 
year is always a time for assessment 
and review. Older men are inclined 
to reminisce at some length upon the 
halcyon days when trade was at its 
peak and when no political ideologies 
circumscribed their activities. For 
the flour trade the most significant 
feature has been the onset of Com- 
munistic domination in eastern Eu- 
rope since it meant the end of sev- 
eral lucrative and valuable markets. 
Countries which were traversed, on 
behalf of The Northwestern Miller in 
particular and the flour trade in gen- 
eral, by Kingsland Smith and C. F. G. 
Raikes are now closed to western 
traders. Moreover, the increasing 
awareness of the home milling indus- 
tries in the free countries of Europe 
bespeak greater competition for the 
future. 

Exporters will have to look to the 
consolidation of their present mar- 
kets if trade is to be maintained and 
to the opening up of new ones 
if it is to expand. Countries where 
flour consumption has been neg- 
ligible will have to be examined 


By George E. Swarbreck 





with a view to stepping up the sales 
of the product. The growth of civil- 
ization carries with it a liking for 
white bread. This has already been 
proved in Africa where the British 
authorities have had some _ success 
in introducing bread to the native 
diet. India is proving a valuable cus- 
tomer for Canada and Australia, with 
Russia standing on the doorstep ready 
to break in to the market, while 
other countries of the east learned 
the value of wheat products when the 
Japanese rampage denied them of 
supplies of rice. 

Controls still beset the trade in 
Europe although there are increasing 
signs of impatience and restiveness 
with the ways of political administva- 
tors who are unused to the princi- 
ples of buying and selling in a com- 
petitive market. The days when poli- 
ticians allow a country like Argen- 
tina to hold the world to ransom are 
numbered. Another good harvest in 
1949 and the world will begin ‘to 
regain its former prosperity. 

The pessimists look upon 1948 as 
just another year in the long history 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 
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of controls. The optimists, and there 
are plenty of them in the European 
flour trade today, regard it as just 
another 12 months nearer freedom. 
Their fathers did not build the great 
export and import businesses by sit- 
ting at a desk and moaning about the 
past. They were militant. Perhaps 
this militancy, compulsorily latent in ~ 
the younger men of the trade, will 
find an outlet in 1949. 


xk *k * 

All is not lost in central Europe 
in spite of the stranglehold on com- 
mercial life. A year-end visitor to 
the London office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller recently escaped from his 
home country beyond the iron cur- 
tain. Subjected to German control 
during the war, he decided to leave. 
His family owned a large group of 
flour mills and when they were con- 
fiscated by the Communists, he be- 
came manager of a group organiza- 
tion in the nationalized flour indus- 
try. 

He says that nationalization means 
higher prices and lower efficiency. 
The production of flour in his coun- 
try’s mills has deteriorated both in 
quality and quantity and he speaks, 
too, of unrest among the workers. 

The production of flour in central 
Europe has been so reduced that 
large imports will be required when- 
ever the Communist organization 
cracks. The economy will have to be 
switched from East to West. The 
Russians realize the obvious, that a 
major revolt will come when they 
are unable to meet the food require- 
ments of the dominated countries. A 
couple of bad harvests in Russia 
might see the outbreak of revolution 
among the satellite states of Hun- 
gary, Roumania, Bulgaria and Czecho- 
slovakia, to name a few. Some big 
demands may then be made upon 
the resources of American and Cana- 
dian export mills. 


x *k * 

A British member of parliament has 
been showing some curiosity about 
milling and he asked the minister 
of food whether nitrogen trichloride 
was still being used in the manufac- 
ture of flour. His answer, in parlia- 
mentary language, was in the affirm- 
ative and he was further informed 
that Sir Edward Mellanby and Sir 
William Jameson were continuing 
their examination of the problem. 


xk * * 

Dan Sutherland of the British flour 
milling firm of Hovis, Ltd., has been 
appointed president of the London 
Corn Exchange branch of the British 
Legion, an organization for war vet- 
erans. All members are associated 
with grain, flour and feed firms. The 
new chairman is Harry Stevens of 


(Continued on page 34) 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS « GREAT WEST + CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 
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529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
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Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 








High Low Close Close 
Dec. 18, Dec. 24, 

——19 48 ——_.. 1948 1948 
pp ECL LTC TET TEETER ERECT TET 34% 26% 26% 26% 
Allis-Chalmers .............. 42% 27% 27% 27% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 98 17% an ee 11% 
MmmeTiomm CyGMAMEE 2... cc ccc ccc sccccccescecs 43 33% 391% 40 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. 107% 9144 re 9914 
I ie ATRL Cain tic¥s 9 044d 4.000.066 0.6.00,00.008 6% Me 38 40% 39% 
Continental Baking Co. ............cceeesees 17% 10% 13% 13% 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd............ 92% 844%, 7 
Corn Products Refining Co. ..............6565 66% 57% 58 58 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd........... 177 164144 173% 
 * 5 avec errr rr 24% 21 22% 
Se RR er eee ee .... 5OY% 32% 48 48 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. .............. 106% 90 awed 102 
ee SD Seer rr 106%, 97 be dacn 104% 
Gomewel FeeGs Oerp. 2.2 ccccccccccccccccccces 41 34 39% 39% 
CE BB vac te ct reactcccceesevcene 53 40% eats 51 
General Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd............... 108 97 105 106 
Gene DB, B& We BOW Diinvcccsccccccccsccssece 120 91 ves 109% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” ............+++ 9 6% ee 8% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York......... 354% 30% sn 305% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 148 140 ere 106% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pld. .......ccecccccccees 95% 86 rere 88, 
CO cas iccsaste wd taaneaswa 32> 26% 30% 31% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd...............+ 175% 162% 171 172 
EE, nes ote veckiecseew. bes srtdeunet 22u 12% 12% 14% 
Pillebary Millia, Wme. ... 0c. ccccccccccccvevcece 345% 30% 31% 31 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd...........-...5-. 103% 9814 ae 101 
Procter & Gastthlle ..ncciccccccccvcccvcsevees Me 62% a 65% 
Gumicew Gate OG. .nccscccsccccccscccessscens 96 79 ane 88 
Guakser Gate, G6 PIG. 0... cccccccccccsccoee 152 139% re 145 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. ........6656065 98% 89 a 92% 
St. Regia Paper Co. .... 2c cscs eteccceeees 13% 8 8% 8% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd................ 14 19% oe 80% 
Standard Brands, Ime. ......-..0:eeseeeeeee 29% 20 20 20 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd............. 91% 19% 86% 
CE ME ca sicecdeenseecesveeecvervess 391% 32% 35 35% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. .........-.65050 05 eens 43 34% 37% 371% 
United Biscuit of America ...........655..5+ 23% 19 20 20 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ......-......-+- i% 2% 3% 3% 





Wheat and Flour 


(Continued from page 29) 





try. (Eggs which have been in sur- 
plus in recent years are an excep- 
tion.) With parity prices for grains 
being down from 12 to 23% under 
this new formula, and with parity 
prices for poultry and livestock, ex- 
cept eggs, holding steady or going up 
as much as 20%, greater feeding of 
grains should be encouraged when all 
prices are at support levels. This 
should have an important influence in 
helping to keep future grain surplus- 
es at more reasonable levels. 


New Parity Slow Acting 


One other point in the new act 
should be kept in mind in considering 
this table. This provision states that 
parity for any commodity as calculat- 
ed under the new formula cannot be 
reduced by more than 5% per year 
under what that same parity would 
have been if calculated under the old 
formula. This means that many of 
the changes shown in the table would 
be effective only after several years 
have elapsed. 

One other fact about the new farm 
bill is particularly important. The 
act provides for a set schedule of 
minimum price supports. This sched- 
ule calls for a support at 60% of 
parity when the total supply of wheat 
is more than 130% of the normal 
supply. It runs up to 90% of parity 
when the total supply is less than 
70% of the normal. These specified 
supports are minimums and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to 
support wheat prices at as high as 
90% of parity. Since the act calls for 
the raising of minimum support levels 
by 20% to cooperators when acreage 
allotments or marketing quotas are 
in effect, the really effective support 
levels probably are between 72 and 
90% of parity rather than the 60 to 
90% actually specified. The 20% in- 
crease for cooperators cannot apply 
so as to mean the support level will 
be more than the 90% of parity. 

Under this new act an exactly nor- 
mal supply of wheat would be sup- 
ported at 75% of parity. The normal 
supply in any year is defined as the 


estimated exports for the year in 
the preceding marketing year, plus 
question, plus an allowance for car- 
ryover of 15% of domestic consump- 
tion plus exports. 


Lower Wheat Parity to Result 


The Secretary of Agriculture will 
make the estimates both as to prob- 
able supply for the coming year and 
probable domestic disappearance and 
exports. He is authorized by the act 
to make allowances for trends in ar- 
riving at these estimates. 

It seems likely that the new parity 
formula will become effective in 1950 
in somewhat the same form as it is 
now written into the act. This will 
mean lower grain parity prices rela- 
tive to most livestock and poultry par- 
ity prices. Unless the Secretary of 
Agriculture makes an arbitrary allow- 
ance in the sliding scale of supports, it 
should also mean an actual lower 
level of wheat price supports starting 
in 1950. 

In conclusion, one longer time fac- 
tor which will have an important in- 
fluence in the wheat and flour situa- 
tion should be considered. 


The steady downward trend in per 
capita consumption of flour in this 
country is of much concern to every- 
one interested in wheat and flour. The 
per capita consumption estimates 
published by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture show that flour con- 
sumption hit a low of about 147 lb. 
per person in 1940, then rose to a 
temporary high of about 162 lb. per 
person in 1943 and ’44, and has since 
fallen off sharply to only about 144 
lb. in 1947. These variations in the 
consumption of a basic food such as 
flour are almost unbelievably sharp. 

The Food Research Institute re- 
cently published a study which shows 
that according to its method of cal- 
culation the per capita consumption 
of flour by civilians has not changed 
significantly during the past 10 years. 
These calculations figure consumption 
on a crop year basis rather than on a 
calendar year basis. As a result, the 
effect of changes in stocks on these 
consumption figures was minimized. 
These estimates were also based only 
on civilian consumption. This elimi- 
nates the effect of waste, other un- 
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usual losses, and higher levels of con- 
sumption which occurred in military 
consumption. 

The following table shows how the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures and the figures of the Food Re- 
search Institute differ. 

Domestic Flour Consumption Per Capita 


Dept. of Agriculture Food Research Inst’te 
Calendar Year Basis Crop Year Basis 





Lb Lb. 

| MTEL 150.3 ee. Oe 154.4 
Mee 157.5 ee eee 154.7 
Be ee 152.8 1037-38.....00. 152.3 
See wseuncede 153.4 i |) Aer 154.6 
reece 151.4 1939-40........ 152.4 
Sere 147.4 a |) Oe 151.8 
Seen kwasnses 152.2 Seer 151.0 
BOGE ccveccne 155.7 1042-43........ 156.5 
BOGS cccssces 162.7 1943-44.......- 154.4 
|, ae eee ee 162.2 1944-45........ 154.0 
, Sareerey 160.7 1945-46........ 154.5 
BES scvcosse 153.4 pL Ly Ae 152.6 
pS. Mere ee 144.2 

Average ....154.1 153.6 


While any per capita consumption 
figure for flour is subject to error be 
cause of the lack of adequate stock 
figures, it does seem likely that the 
figures compiled by the Food Re- 
search Institute more nearly repre- 
sent actual annual per capita con- 
sumption during this period than 
do the government figures. This 
seems probable since it is most un- 
usual for per capita consumption of a 
basic food item to change as sharply 
up and down in a short period of time 
as the GAE figures indicate for flour 
from the period 1940 through 1947. 

If the Food Research Institute fig- 
ures are approximately correct, and 
if the continuing efforts of the mill- 
ing and baking industries have suc- 
ceeded in checking the downward 
trend in flour consumption, it will 
mean much to the flour industry over 
the year ahead. 


Sharp Population Rise Seen 


There are many estimates of prob- 
able future changes in population in 
this country. However, the most con- 
servative estimate we have seen indi- 
cates there will be 170 million peo- 
ple in the U.S. by the year 1990. 
Some estimates go as high as 200 
million people by the year 2000. If 
the more conservative of these esti- 
mates proves right, and if the per 
capita flour consumption figure can 
be held at 150 lb. per year or higher, 
it will mean a steadily increasing 
flow of flour in our domestic econo- 
my. This will be felt most during the 
next 15 to 20 years. Under these 
circumstances the flow of flour in 
our domestic economy each year 
would be increased as follows: By 
1955, 15 million sacks; by 1960, 21 
million, and by the peak, 1990, 50 
million sacks. 

Such an outlook should cause the 
milling and baking industries to con- 
sider their long-range programs as 
real aggressive actions rather than 
defensive efforts. Too many people in 
both industries speak in terms of 
these long-range programs as pro- 
grams to slow down the rate of de- 
cline in per capita consumption.” It 
seems certain that the effectiveness 
of these programs would be increased 
tremendously if this psychology on 
the part of many in both industries 
can be changed to one of how much 
increase can be accomplished. That 
some increase is possible with con- 
tinued aggressive actions seems indi- 
cated by the figures in the Food Re- 
search Institute study. 

Regardless of future wheat price 
levels, or future government pro- 
grams, bread will continue to be the 
basic food in the American diet as 
long as the milling and baking in- 
dustries continue to put out top 
quality products and if they continue 
to tell the American people of the 
advantages and possibilities of these 
products. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: A sharply higher millfeed 
market developed last week, brought about 
by a much improved demand and decreas- 
ing offerings. Eastern mixers and jobbers 
came in actively for supplies of bran and 
standard midds. and bid prices up $3.50 
@4 ton. The firmness spread into flour 
midds. and red dog, also, which advanced 
$1@1.50 ton. Quotations Dec. 27: bran $51, 
standard midds. $52, flour midds. $54, red 
dog $55 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is quiet, the trend is 
firm and supplies are fairly plentiful; pure 
bran $49.50, standard bran $48.50, stand- 
ard midds. $49.50, flour midds. $53, mixed 
feeds $52, red dog $54. 


Kansas City: Demand slowed down at the 
week end when millfeed reached the high 
est level of the week. Offerings also wer 
rather light. Last week millfeed staged a 
rapid revival which boosted prices $5@' 
ton, but the stenmm has been nearly ex 
hausted. ‘Quotations: bran $46.50@47.5v 
shorts $48 @48.5). 


Fort Worth: Quotations Dec. 24, carlots, 
burlaps: bran $53@55, gray shorts $55@57, 
delivered TCP; $2@3 higher on bran and 
$3@4 up on shorts, compared with a week 
previous; demand is much improved, es 
pecially for shorts, while offerings are not 
pressing. 

Oklahoma City: Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $46.50@47.50, mill run $47@48, shorts 
$47.50@48.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed did an about face, 
with prices strengthening more_ rapidly 
than they receded and demand far in ex- 
cess of offerings. Buyers, after a fort 
night of inactivity, returned to the market 
en masse and bid up prices about $5 ton 
above the recent low. Quotations, Dec. 24, 
Kansas City basis: bran $46.50@47, gray 
shorts $47.50@48. 

Salina: Demand is good, with bran about 
$2 ton higher and shorts $1.50 ton higher 
Supplies are rather tight. Quotations Dec 
24, basis Kansas City: bran $46.50@47, gray 
shorts $47.50@48. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand last week was 
greatly improved over the previous week. 
Supplies of both bran and shorts are ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$47@ 47.50, shorts $48@48.50; bran advanced 
$3, shorts $3.50, compared with the pre 
ceding week. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $52.75, standard midds. 
$52.50@5:3 , flour midds. $53@55, red dog 
$56.50@ 57.50. 

St. Louis: There is a fair demand for 
spot stuff and offerings are ample. There 
has been some improvement in inquirie 
for nearby shipment. but very little in- 
terest in future delivery months. Bran and 
shorts advanced $i. gran = $50.10@50.60, 
gray shorts $51.10@51.60. 

Buffalo: The trade is still holding off 
from volume purchases of millfeeds, appar 
ently in the hope of lower prices before 
the New Year arrives. Stocks are very 
low for inventory purposes. The continued 
decline in price represents a lower demand 
rather than the state of supplies. The 
trend is steady to firm but not yet crystal- 
lized. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $52@ 
53, standard midds. $52.50@53.50, flour 
midds. $55@56, red dog $56@57. 


Boston: Millfeeds fluctuated in a wide 
range in the Boston market last week. 
although activity seemed to play little part 
in the movement of prices. Extreme losses 
at one time averaged around $3. At the 
close of the week’s trading, however, sub 
stantial recoveries took place. Spring bran 
finished off $1, while middlings and mixed 
feeds lost a similar amount. Red dog was 
resistant to the trend, however, and closed 
$1 higher. In the opinion of most leaders 
of the trade business will probably be very 
dull until after the holidays. Quotations 
Dec. 24: spring bran $60, middlings $60, 
mixed feeds $60, red dog $70. 


Pittsburgh: Bran and all millfeeds aré« 
slow sellers. Indications are that a more 
active sales market will develop after Jan. 
1. Price fluctuations do not influence buy- 
ing as only amounts needed for immediate 
sales are contracted for and no forward 
buying is being done. Offerings continue 
plentiful. Bran, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, $58 
@59.20, standard midds. $58@59.20, flour 
midds. $60@61.20, red dog $61@62.20. 


Philadelphia: The millfeed market here 
has extended its slow march toward lower 
levels. Demand is still quiet, and only 
seattered buying of limited amounts of the 
various ingredients is keeping things from 
coming to a complete stop. Quotations 
show bran and standard midds. both at 
$59.50@60.50, or $2 under their levels of 
the previous week, and red dog slipped $3 
to $66@67. 

New Orleans: With an improved demand 
for millfeed, a healthier trend is develop- 
ing and prices are increasing. Most of the 
mixers and jobbers are being forced to re 
plenish their almost exhausted stocks, al- 
though most sales are for prompt and 
nearby shipment, with no interest in book- 
ing ahead. No inquiries or bookings report- 
ed on export business. Bran $55.50@56.25, 
shorts $56.50@57.25. 









Atlanta: Demand is light, the trend un- 
steady and supplies are ample; gray shorts 
are reported selling under bran in some 
instances; wheat bran $56.50@57, gray 
shorts $57@58. 

Seattle: The millfeed market is dull. Mills 
are booked two to three weeks ahead 
and are not anxious for more business 
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FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO,'U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


until additional flour orders are received. 
Prices are steady at $51@51.50. 

Portland: Mill run $49, middlings $54 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices softened up a bit 
just before Christmas, with prices off $2 
during the week. Demand and supply were 
about equal, with snowstorms stimulating 
trade. Mills worked to capacity five days 
a week, and plants are booked into Feb- 
ruary. Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$47, middlings $52; to Denver: red bran 
and mill run $54, middlings $59; to Cali- 
fornia: red bran and mill run $54.50, mid- 
dlings $59.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto-Moutreal: Ircreased demand is 
difficult to meet under lower flour pro- 
duction schedules. Cuotations: bran $57, 
shorts $60, middliags $64, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Practically all stocks of all 
types of millfeed produced in western Can- 
ada continue to move to eastern provinces 
to fill a seemingly endless demand for these 
commodities. A few small stocks are going 
from Alberta mills to British Columbia, 
and prices are holding firm. Quotations: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran 
$49.25, shorts $52.25; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour trade was extreme- 
ly narrow the past week and the rise of 
15¢ sack in prices did nothing to shake 
buyers out of their lethargy. Quotations 
Dec. 27: pure white $4.75, medium $4.55, 
dark $4.25 sacked, Minneapolis. 

Chicago: Rye flour interest has been nil 
and sales very spotty and in small lots only. 
Directions were fair. White patent rye $4.85 
@4.95, medium $4.56@4.65, dark $3.56@ 
4.25. 

New York: Rye flour business is quiet 
and without feature. Pure white patents 
$5.10@5.35. 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged. Sales 
and shipping directions are fair. Pure white 
$5.30, medium. $5.05, dark $3.80, rye meal 
$4.80. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market is 
displaying a firm undertone, with no indi- 
cation of any expansion in demand. Buyers 
are still very price conscious and see no 
immediate reason for changing their deci- 
sion to wait until more attractive levels 
prevail. The rye white quotation was $5.25 
@5.35, an increase of 5¢ sack over that of 
the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Only the smallest amounts 
of rye flour continue to be ordered in this 
territory. No interest is shown in rye flour 
beyond immediate needs. Blended rye flour 
continues to find favor when buying orders 
are placed. Rye fiour, fancy white, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh vicinity, $5.20@5.25, medium 
$4.95@5, dark $3.90@3.95, blended $5.60@ 
5.90, rye meal $4.55@4.70. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.50. 

Buffalo: Buying is light in rye flours, 
which is more or less a seasonal trait 
and this year is following historic lines. 
The trend is firm. Quotations, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: white $5.65@5.70, dark $4.15@4.20, 
medium $5.40@5.45. 

Atlanta: Demand is light, the trend easier 
and supplies are ample; rye white $5.45@ 
5.65, dark $3.45@3.65. 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











FOR QUA'ITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “3 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. &. A. 











Toronto-Montreal: Demand is normal for 
this period of the year. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.50, oatmeal in 
98-lb. jutes $5.45, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal has improved slightly in the do- 
mestic market, and export sales appear 
to be quite small. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.40. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.73 Dec. 27: 24-0z. packages $3.35 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





MILLFEED FUTURES ‘ 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Dec. 18 and 24: 


BRAN— Dec. 18 Dec. 24 
December .... $....@*43.25 $46.25@ 47.00 
January ...... wee @*44,25 «+e» @446.65 
February ..... «eee @H44.65 47.60@ 47.75 
MEMBGR sc ccecncs «+ ++@t44.75 47.10@ 47.50 
pS errr -+++@*44.00 45.25@ 46.25 
BD cececccces 41.50@ 42.50 eee @K42.50 

SHORTS— 

DOOCSTRNOE aces Gece Qt4GT Bir cc cece 
January ...... 46.00@ 46.50 48.55@ 48.75 
February ..... 47.75@ 49.00 49.50@ 49.70 
eae 49.25@ 50.00 50.25@ 51.00 
BE 626.0060 s0 -»--@*50.50 50.75@ 51.50 
ee 48.50@ 51.15 51.00@ 51.50 
Sales (tons) .. 6,000 120 
*Sale. +Bid. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 

ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 

mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 

points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 

11 18 25 

Four mills .. 28,775 20,032 23,917 %22,578 

*Three mills. 













Back Up the Millers’ and Bakers’ 


nationa! advertising programs with 
the best in product loaf quality. 
You can do it easily with SUNNY 
KANSAS.» Strong and depend- 
able, this famous flour gives such 
fine results because it’s milled spe- 
cifically for bakers’ needs. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago = Western Elevator 


sas 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





PROMPT *». ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 





9 


uy 
DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





























ARE ¢AMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 


GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
"and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


ELevator A—OMAHA e ELevatoR B—FREMONT 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus Capacity 1,200,000 Bus 
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The Choice e of the Tinaal Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 


Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 











c. Cc. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Det. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











European Roundup 





(Continued from page 31) 


George Harker, Ltd., and Edward S. 
Bruce of Sidney Smith, Ltd., contin- 
ues as secretary, his services in this 
capacity being rewarded by the pres- 
entation of a leather case to carry 
his voluminous legionnaire corres- 
pondence. Harold F. Broomfield of 
Skelton Bros. continues to handle the 


finances. 
xk *&k * 


The admixture of imported flour 
with British home-manufactured na- 
tional flour of 85% extraction has 
been increased by 214%. The pro- 
portions of imported flour now in 
bread flour are 10% in England and 
Wales and 15% in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. 


x *k * 

In an effort to maintain bread 
supplies, the British Ministry of Food 
has been accused of “throwing ev- 
erything” into the flour mills. This 
statement was made by bakers when 
they complained of the poor quality 
of the flour which clogs the mixing 
machinery. During the mixing proc- 
ess, they say, the dough assumes the 
texture of rubber and considerable 
difficulty is created thereby. The 
main reason for their troubles is the 
high percentage of home _ grown 
wheat now used in the grist. This 
wheat is of poor quality and unsuit- 
able for use in the making of bread 
flour. The inclusion of some poor 
quality Australian wheat does not 
help matters. 

x * 


Russian propagandists have been 
reviewing the experiences of the first 
year without rationing. The anni- 
versary of the abolition of rationing 
controls fell during the third week 
in December. They claim that bread 
supplies have increased by 56% and 
flour confectionery by 41%. Parallel 
with all this has been a steady re- 
duction in prices. In cooperative trad- 
ing prices are said to have dropped 
by 13% and on the collective farm 
markets by 24%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUIT AGAINST ALLEGED 
COMBINE BEING STUDIED 


WINNIPEG—The Attorney Gener- 
al’s department of the province of Al- 
berta has invited the legal depart- 
ments of Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia and the Federal Depart- 
ment of Justice to confer on the pos- 
sibility of bringing suit against an 
alleged bakery combine operating in 
Canada’s three western provinces. 
This was learned in Edmonton, Alta., 
Dec. 22. Alberta government officials 
have not indicated the nature of the 

-contemplated suit against the firms 
and associations concerned, but re- 
ports indicate that after studying 
available information, the Alberta At- 
torney General’s office has concluded 
that the combine exists. 

An “indictment’’ against seven 
leading western bread and cake bak- 
ery firms and two associations of 
bakeries in Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia was made public two weeks 
ago in the report of the commission 
headed by H. Carl Goldenberg, Mont- 
real legal expert and investigator. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mili 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 
—— 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








GET RID OF RATS 


If you are troubled with rats or cock- 
roaches and would like to be rid of 
them without the worry that the use 
of poison involves, write for our ma- 
terial on Rodent and Pest Control. 
Rodent Control Co. 
220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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“DAD, WHAT'LL IT BE LIKE WHEN I GROW UP?” 








T There’s a question to furrow your brow and tug at your heart. every American, for his type of work, the highest standard of living 
' How would you answer it? in the world. 
| Let’s look at it this way: Suppose that youngster lived in one of It’s this same free incentive system that makes us at Cargill work 
a today’s “‘ism’’ countries. His government would give him the answer 24 hours a day to serve you. No political power makes anyone deal 
a by telling him what and how to think. He’d be a slave to “ism” with us. We have to work for your business—developing better 
: ideas. There’d be little chance he could call his life his own—little seed-strains for you to grow, building better feeds for your livestock 
A opportunity, for instance, to work hard and save and own a farm. and poultry, keeping grain handling as efficient and low in cost 
: Here in America we can protect him from such a dark and as possible. 
desolate future, if—(and this is a vital “‘if’’?)—if we maintain our So long as our incentive system pays you and us to work harder, 
= free American incentive system. to give more and have more, so long will America flourish. Let’s 
Under our incentive plan, the greatest plan ever conceived by keep the poisonous “isms” away from our doors. Let’s make certain 
_ man, we can tell that youngster exactly how things will be when he our youngsters have the same opportunity we had. 
| grows up. He’ll be free to think and build his future as he wishes. 
If he’s willing to save and work hard he can, like his Dad, have a 
| farm of his own. He’ll have the incentive opportunity that gives to CA at ie a L. 
a SPECIALISTS IN . 
Y, SERVING 


PINOY 


Ccusum O F FIC ES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 3 5 OTHER CITIES 
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Of Obvious Importance 





Nutritional Contributions 
of Wheat to the Diet 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The _ accom- 
panying article, reprinted from the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Assn. for Nov. 27, 1948, stresses the 
importance of wheat in the basic 
food economy. “No other single food 
item is so commonly used to supple- 
ment calories supplied by more ex- 
pensive types of foods.” 





HE importance of wheat in the 
basic food economy of most na- 
tions of western civilization has 


been obvious in recent years. Wheat . 


and wheat flour have frequently 
played a strategic role in preventing 
or alleviating mass hunger and star- 
vation in various parts of the world. 
Wheat flour is one of the least ex- 
pensive sources of food. Its chief use 
continues to be for bread. No other 
single food item is so commonly used 
to supplement calories supplied by 
more expensive types of foods. 

A 1-lb. loaf of plain baker’s bread 
provides about 1,200 calories; a pound 
of flour provides roughly 1,600 calo- 
ries. In the proportions in which these 
food items are included in American 
dietaries, the slightly lower digestibil- 
ities of longer extraction types of 
flours and of bread made from these 
are of little practical importance. 
Half a standard loaf of bread (eight 
1-oz. slices), with one level teaspoon 
or one half an average-sized pat of 
butter or margarine per slice, pro- 
vides approximately 900 calories. 

Seventy-five to 85% of the caloric 
value of flour is derived from starch. 
Starch also supplies 60 to 80% of the 
caloric value of bread, depending on 
variations in the bread formula. The 
public, impressed by years of adver- 
tising of bread, flour and other grain 
products as “energy foods” and the 
association of starch with calories, 
is unaware that comparable weights 
or volumes of sugar or fats exceed 
the caloric values of starch, flour, 
bread and most other grain products. 
Our national diet has therefore great- 
ly increased in both sugar and fat 
(butter excluded) content over the 
past 50 years, while consumption of 
flour and bread has declined. 


Amino Acids Represented 


All essential amino acids are repre- 
sented in the proteins of wheat, flour 
and bread. The amino acids in these 
foods do not occur, however, in suffi- 
cient or in as well proportioned quan- 
tities, relative to human requirements, 
as in various other food proteins, par- 
ticularly those of eggs, milk and 
meats. 

The supplementary relationships of 
bread or flour to various food pro- 
teins of animal origin are an impcr- 
tant economic factor often overlooked 
by physicians and nutritionists. Diet- 
ary protein derived in proportions of 
one half to two thirds from foods of 
plant origin is entirely adequate in 
quality to meet all protein needs for 
normal growth, development, repro- 
duction and lactation. As foods of 
plant origin are usually cheaper than 
foods of animal origin, the economic 
benefits of such mixtures are obvious. 

The commendable practice of add- 
ing 6% dry milk solids to the baker’s 
mix adds a small, but definite, quan- 
tity of supplementary animal protein. 
This practice also adds other impor- 
tant nutrients; namely, calcium and 





riboflavin. In animal feeding experi- 
ments,’ the feeding of bread contain- 
ing 6% nonfat milk solids resulted 
in improved growth promoting and 
bone calcifying values as well as in- 
creased hemoglobin production. Inves- 
tigators found that “enriched white 
bread with skim milk solids is the 
equal of whole wheat bread in the 
production of growth and in the pro- 
duction of blood hemoglobin and is 


distinctly superior to it in the pro- 


duction of bone calcification.” 


Bread’s Protein Supply 


Half a standard loaf of baker’s 
bread provides about 18 gm. of pro- 
tein or approximately 30% of the 
usually recommended need for pro- 
tein maintenance of normal human 
adults other than pregnant and lac- 
tating women. 

The Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Assn. 
as early as 1939 recommended that 
iron and certain vitamins normally 
present in wheat but largely removed 
in the milling of white flour be re- 
stored to the flour. This recommenda- 
tion was made because flour and 
bread were almost universally con- 
sumed by the populace and were es- 
pecially prominent articles of diet 
among low income groups whose diets 
were most in need of improvement in 
protective food values. Also, many 
diets might be relatively low in one 
or more of the essential nutrients 
now included as enrichment ingredi- 
ents of white flour and bread. 

Now approximately 75 to 80% of 
all white flour and bread is being en- 
riched with thiamine, riboflavin, nico- 
tinic acid and iron according to stand- 
ards promulgated for enrichment of 
these products under authority of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. Twen- 
ty-three states and two territories 
to date have enacted laws requiring 
the enrichment of all family white 
flour and all baker’s white bread. 

Full scale enrichment would re- 
sult in an increase of 30 to 40% in the 
apparent per capita consumption of 


1. Mitchell, H. H., 
Shields, 


1943, 


Hamilton, T. S., and 
3.—Journal Nutrition, 25:58 


7585, 


these three B vitamins and iron. 
The enrichment program is of great 
benefit to the American diet and is 
of greatest benefit to those whose 
consumption of bread is_ highest. 
These in general are the persons and 
families with moderate to low in- 
comes. 


Factors in Consumption Decline 


Apparent per capita ccnsumption 
of flour in this country declined from 
about 210 lb. per annum 40 years 
ago to about 155 to 157 lb. per an- 
num in the years immediately pre- 
ceding World War II. Consumption 
increased during the war years, at 
which time the level was undoubted- 
ly affected by shortages of other 
foods. 

The long and more or less persist- 
ent decline in per capita consumption 
of flour is believed by many to stem 
principally from three factors: (1) 
a small decline resulting from de- 
creased expenditure of human energy 
associated with labor-saving devices 
and motorized travel, (2) a fairly 
widespread and_ gradually rising 
standard of living associated with 
the inclusion of higher proportions 
of certain more expensive foods large- 
ly of animal origin in place of bread- 
stuffs and (3) a higher per capita con- 
sumption of sugars and sweets and 
of fats exclusive of butter. Preserva- 
tion of health demands that the last- 
mentioned factor be carefully 
watched, since this trend may in- 
crease incidence of obesity and as- 
sociated diseases. Proper use of foods 
such as flour and bread which carry 
important protective food substances 
must be preserved. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOSTON BAKERS HEAR 
FLAVOR DISCUSSION 


BOSTON—John Van Gelder, Vanco 
Products, discussed the use of flavors 
in bakery products at the De- 
cember meeting of the Master Bak- 
ers Association of Greater Boston. 
Flavor is the heart of a _ prod- 
uct’s taste appeal, said Mr. Van Gel- 
der, and the baker who ignores this is 
forgetting the value of this appeal 
to the senses. 

Sydney Jones, financial secretary 
of the group, discussed the Massa- 
chusetts enrichment law and sug- 
gested the bakers “get into the 
swing of things by participating in a 
nationwide campaign to acquaint the 
housewife with the values of enrich- 
ment.” 











INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFF PRICES 1933-34 TO DATE 
BASE PERIOD 1935-1940=100 


Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1948-49........ 211.4 332.4 ..5 cee ese eee Tr eee eee eee eee eee eee 
1947-48. .ccccce 292.4 292.0 311.8 329.0 288.4 280.9 284.5 280.2 284.4 261.0 218.9 221.0 279.5 
1946-47........ 232.1 257.6 223.0 209.1 200.1 243.3 229.1 231.3 246.6 263.9 269.2 294.3 241.6 
1945-46........ 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 194.9 205.0 289.3 259.9 207.4 193.3 
1944-46........ 166.2 166.2 166.2 165.8 166.0 165.8 166.5 164.5 164.9 165.6 166.0 166.0 165.7 
1943-44........ 163.4 164.8 164.9 165.2 165.3 165.9 166.0 166.0 166.2 166.3 166.3 166.3 165.6 
1942-43........ 136.1 140.6 143.5 145.3 145.1 148.2 148.9 148.8 148.4 148.6 161.2 162.2 148.1 
1941-42........ 126.3 128.1 134.8 144.6 144.4 144.4 141.7 138.1 138.5 139.9 137.1 137.3 137.9 
1940-41........ 91.2 101.0 99.7 99.3 92.8 92.9 96.4 95.4 100.4 113.2 118.4 134.0 102.9 
1939-40........ 97.3 104.5 106.0 106.7 103.7 102.2 106.0 102.6 90.8 90.0 87.0 89.4 98.8 

80.8 82.4 87.6 90.6 88.5 92.4 95.9 95.5 90.2 84.3 81.0 105.4 89.5 
94.0 93.6 93.3 98.7 96.5 92.7 87.9 86.6 85.8 86.1 90.9 80.6 89.7 
1936-37........ 120.4 128.9 136.3 141.2 135.1 134.2 148.5 142.7 125.2 119.0 100.0 94.3 127.2 
1935-36........ 86.6 84.8 86.9 85.56 83.8 82.2 84.6 84.0 89.7 116.3 128.6 122.8 94.6 
1934-35........ 110.5 116.8 126.8 122.3 118.0 112.1 113.1 113.1 102.6 91.4 85.3 82.5 107.9 
1933-34........ 73.9 76.1 -73.7 77.9 82.4 86.6 84.6 81.2 91.9 96.1 110.3 113.2 87.3 


Compiled by Market News and Services Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 


keting Administration. . 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO DATE 
OCTOBER, 1935-SEPTEMBER, 1940=100 


Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1948-49........ 207.8 201.3 rT oe eee eee ese ose eee eve eee ne ere 
1947-48........ 334.1 344.6 367.0 378.2 319.1 326.8 325.4 322.3 320.7 284.6 262.2 243.1 319.0 
1946-47........ 254.8 210.4 194.8 192.0 200.0 244.0 248.3 251.1 285.4 294.4 322.3 343.0 253.5 
1945-46........ 170.2 172.7 173.6 173.9 174.1 179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 257.2 204.0 
1944-45........ 164.9 157.1 164.6 168.2 159.0 170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 166.8 
1943-44........ 161.1 161.3 172.2 172.6 172.6 172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 169.6 
1942-43........ 111.9 116.2 126.1 137.2 138.9 145.5 149.8 153.6 156.6 158.3 158.5 160.2 142.7 
1941-42........ 99.8 103.1 109.2 118.2 117.0 116.9 118.0 121.1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 114.9 
1940-41........ 87.8 88.6 85.4 87.3 85.8 89.2 94.8 98.2 99.4 99.0 100.0 105.8 93.4 
1939-40........ 73.6 76.5 82.7 86.6 86.2 86.3 92.3 96.3 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 86.7 
1938-39........ 64.6 66.8 71.5 72.8 68.7 68.6 70.7 74.4 74.7 68.1 67.0 81.9 70.8 
1937-38........ 90.0 78.4 81.3 85.2 82.2 81.7 81.8 80.1 79.1 79.6 71.1 71.6 80.2 
1936-37........ 150.2 153.2 156.3 163.6 163.8 165.6 185.4 183.2 166.6 161.6 141.0 130.6 160.1 
1935-36........ 104.1 88.6 83.1 86.4 88.8 86.4 87.0 85.5 86.9 121.1 156.1 153.4 102.2 


Compiled by Market News and Services Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 


keting Administration. 
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Sylvester L. Fisher 


CINCINNATI BOARD NAMES 
S. L. FISHER PRESIDENT 


CINCINNATI—Sylvester L. Fisher, 
vice president of Schenley Distilleries, 
Inc., is the new president of the Cin- 
cinnati Board of Trade. Elected at an 
annual meeting Dec. 23, he succeeds 
Roger Drackett of the Drackett Co., 
who has headed the organization dur- 
ing the last two years. 

Other new officers are: 

Robert L. Early, vice president of 
the Early & Daniel Co., first vice 
president; Elmer H. Heile, president 
of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Co., 
second vice president; H. A. McCord, 
Cincinnati manager of Cooperative 
Mills, Ine., secretary, and Roger 
Drackett, the Drackett Co., treasurer. 
The officers form the executive com- 
mittee for the coming year. 

The new directors elected for three- 
year terms, are: William J. Fedders, 
Frank Flege, W. W. Hastings, Albert 
A. Heile and H. Trimble McCullough. 

Mr. Fisher, who is in charge of all 
grain and cooperage purchases for 
Schenley, has been a member of the 
Board of Trade for four years and a 
director for the past three years. He 
also is co-chairman of the Cincin- 
nati Feed Club and a member of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago Board of Trade, American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and the 
National Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 

Associated with Schenley for 12 
years, Mr. Fisher previously was a 
partner and vice president of Ballard- 
Messmore Grain Co., St. Louis, for 20 
years. Following World War I, he 
Was with the American Relief Ad- 
ministration in London, under Her- 
bert Hoover. He has two sons, Robert, 
a student at Culver Military Acad- 
emy, and James, a student at Whar- 
ton School of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Cincinnati Board of Trade has 
been in operation for 27 years. Most 
of this city’s business concerns in- 
terested in grains or allied fields are 
members of the organization. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST CHEMISTS TO MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS—Jule M. Waber, 
manager of the Amber Milling Divi- 
sion, Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn., will be the principal speaker 
at a meeting of the Northwest Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held Dec. 29 at the 
Andrews Hotel. A luncheon will pre- 
cede the meeting. Mr. Waber, who is 
governor of district 6 of Toastmasters 
International, will speak on ‘“Vocal- 
izing Science.” 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





E. C. Dreyer, president, Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis, arrived in 
Kansas City Dec. 23 to spend the 
holidays with Stanley Dreyer and 
Charles Dreyer of the Kansas City 
branch of the company. 


Harry Witham, Cawker City, Kan- 
sas, was greeted on the trading floor 
by members of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade Dec. 23, where he is visiting 
his son, L. R. Witham of the Farmers 
Union Jobbing Assn. The elder Wit- 
ham formerly was manager of the 
Kansas City office of Farmers Union. 


Office employees of Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, held a Christ- 
mas party and gift exchange Dee. 24. 

e 


L. E. Broenniman, Broenniman Co., 
Inc., New York, is spending the holi- 
days in his home town of Watertown, 
Wis. 

® 

Ralph S. Herman, vice president 
eastern division products control and 
bakery service Buffalo, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was in the mill’s 
New York offices during the pre-holi- 
day week. 

& 

At a Christmas party given by 
Samuel Schwartzberg, Feldman’s 
Bakeries, Inc., Toledo, for the mem- 
bers of the company, he was present- 
ed with a combination clock and ra- 
dio by his employees. More than 150 
workers and their families were pres- 
ent at the celebration, including eight 
who had been employed more than 
20 years in the Feldman plant. 


a 

F. H. Miller, secretary of Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, is at a local 
hospital for several weeks of rest 
and a general check-up. 

* 

The first major memorial gift in 
the expansion of the Miller Hos- 
pital, St. Paul, Minn., was a con- 
tribution of more than $100,000 
given in memory of the late Shreve 
M. Archer, president of Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland *Co., Minneapolis, at the 
time of his death Nov. 10, 1947. The 
donation was made by his widow, Mrs. 


CHRISTMAS FLOUR—Members of Alpha Mu, honorary 
student fraternity for the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, this year renewed its custom of 
supplying a 5-lb. bag of “Aggies Best” flour, milled by the 
members on the department’s mill, for the Christmas 
baskets distributed each year by the Manhattan lodge of 
B.P.O.E. In the two pictures shown above are some of the 
fraternity members who milled the flour from Pawnee 


Doris C. Archer, and members of the 
family. Mr. Archer was chairman of 
the hospital’s board of governors for 
20 years. 

* 


John Marwede, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Boston, for many years record- 
ing secretary of the Master Bakers 
Association of Greater Boston, is 
leaving the New England area for 
California. Mr. Marwede will make 
his home in Santa Barbara. 

e 

F. A. Owens, Chicago manager for 
International Milling Co., has left for 
Miami Beach, Fla., to be gone a few 
weeks. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Mills, Jr., 
General Mills, Inc., Great Falls, Mont., 
are spending the holiday week in 
Minneapolis, with their two children, 
Walter and Susan, as the guests of 
Mrs. Robert Hawley, Mrs. Mills’ 
mother. 

» 

Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., was master of ceremonies at the 
annual Christmas party for Pillsbury 
employees held Dec. 23 at the Rail 
Fence. Thirty-five guests attended 
the dinner party. Mr. Tillma, accom- 
panied by his daughter, Miss Ann 
Tillma, left after the party for Lin- 
coln, Neb., where they spent the 
Christmas holidays with relatives. 

* 

E. Lee Kennedy, Oklahoma City, 
president of the Arrow Bag Co., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Kennedy, will 
leave Dec. 30 for New Orleans where 
they will attend the Sugar Bow! foot- 
ball game between Oklahoma and 
North Carolina universities on New 
Year’s Day. 

7 


L. C. Chase, general manager, Va- 
lier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis division, and vice president, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, spent the Christmas holiday at 
Parkridge, Ill., with his son and 
daughter-in-law. 


W. R. Heegaard, vice president, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 


olis, who is in Northwestern Hos- 
pital in that city as a result of a 
heart condition which developed two 
weeks ago, is reported to be making 
good progress. He still is not allowed 
to have visitors. 

» 

Walter E. Ousdahl, Reading, Pa., 
representative of W. J. Jennison Co., 
Minneapolis, is spending the year-end 
holiday period in the Twin Cities. Mr. 


Ousdahl is a former resident of Min* 


neapolis. 
La 

Two post-Christmas visitors in the 
Kansas City market were Fred W. 
Lake, president, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, and L. E. Mc- 
Cown, vice president and sales man- 
ager, Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas. 


W. J. deWinter, Jr., assistant ex- 
port manager, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, returned Dec. 23 
from a month’s business trip to Cuba. 


Mrs. Frank C. Miller, who recently 
underwent an operation in a Pitts- 
burgh hospital, is well on her way to 
recovery. Mr. Miller is secretary of 
the Pittsburgh Flour Club and Pitts- 
burgh representative, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co. 

2 


T. J. Underwood, Ardmore, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ard- 
more (Okla.) Milling Co., visited 
Oklahoma City headquarters of the 
Oklahoma Millers Assn. recently. 


E. P. Mitchell, of the E. P. Mitchell 
Co., Kansas City, flour brokerage 
firm, left this week for Memphis, 
where he will meet Leo F. Lichten of 
Atlanta, southeastern sales represen- 
tative of the company. 

* 

P. A. Kier, manager of the Toledo 
mill of the National Biscuit Co., vis- 
ited his old home, Kansas City, over 
the holidays. 


David S. Jackman, Sr., vice presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is on an 
extended business trip in Brazil. Mrs. 








and Comanche wheat, supplied by the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. The student millers in the picture on 
the left are: John Stout, W. J. Reichert, Fred Merrill and 
Don L. Buster. The picture on the right shows Hal Ross, 
Wallace Champeny and Don Iiams. The students milled 
and packed 250 of the 5-lb. bags. The bags, made up es- 
pecially for the occasion, were donated by the Percy 
Kent Bag Co., Kansas City. 
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Jackman has joined him for the holi- 
day season. They will return by boat 
in late January. 


Charles G. Goundry, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has been installed as president 
of the Food Industry Sales Execu- 
tives of Buffalo. John O. Arling, Sun- 
shine Biscuits, Inc., was installed as 
chairman of the board of governors. 


T. L. Brice, mills representative, 
Atlanta, called on the Birmingham, 
Ala., trade last week. 


J. R. Henderson, regional manager, 
southeast bulk products region, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Atlanta office, and 
Mrs. Henderson will vacation in 
Florida until about Jan. 15. 


R. G. Longley and J. T. Bennett, 
bulk flour division, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Atlanta, visited the Springfield, 
Ill., plant of the mill recently. 

wv 


Dean Thomas, durum, whole wheat 
and rye department, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor 
at the mill’s New York offices. 


C. M. Carter, C. M. Carter Grain 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, was intro- 
duced on the New York Produce Ex- 
change floor by S. R. Strisik, S. R. 
Strisik Co., Inc. 

me 


Paige Lehman, vice president in 
charge of production, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was taken sudden- 
ly ill Dec. 24 and it will be some time 
before he will be able to return to 
his office. 

we 


P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and Mrs. 
Baum, spent Christmas in Oklahoma 
City with their son, Glenn Baum and 
family. 


Following the policy of the late 
J. C. Regier, for many years presi- 
dent of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., the mill again donated 
200 sacks of flour to the Hutchinson 
Big Brothers for their annual Christ- 
mas treat to the poor. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dan Tyson, Chicago, 
are the holiday guests of Mrs. Tyson’s 
parents, Elmer E. Huffman, sales 
manager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
and Mrs. Huffman. 

= 


John E. Novak, sales manager and 
export manager, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, spent Christmas with his 
son, Warder Novak, in Tyler, Texas. 
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60 CHICAGO FLOUR MEN 
ATTEND CHRISTMAS PARTY 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors held a well- 
attended Christmas party the evening 
of Dec. 21 at the Furniture Club. 
About 60 members were present. 

The party started with cocktails, 
followed by a buffet dinner. The rest 
of the evening was devoted to games. 

Arrangements for the party were 
in the hands of the program commit- 
tee, consisting of L. E. Bowman, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., chairman; H. 
Beck, Chicago Bakers Co-op Buying 
Assn.; R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels- 
Vaughan; V. C. Hathaway, Quaker 
Oats Co., and L. R. Merrill, General 
Mills, Inc. 
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DEATHS 


Philip F. Heckmann, 52, cake su- 
perintendent of Lang’s Bakery, Buf- 
falo, and one of the outstanding bak- 
ers of the city, died Dec. 20 after 
a three weeks’ illness. Mr. Heck- 
mann spent a lifetime in the bak- 
ing industry. He started as a 
young man with the late Frank L. 
Hall in a small bakery. When Mr. 
Hall founded the Hall Baking Co., 
which later was bought by the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Mr. Heckmann 
went with him as cake superintend- 
ent. In 1926, he opened a bakery of 
his own but two years later sold out 
and became cake superintendent for 
the Lang’s Bakery, Inc., with which 
he has been connected ever since. He 
is survived by a widow and one son. 














James Evan Warner, 50, superin- 
tendent of the feed mill of General 
Mills, Inc., Ogden, who had just been 
awarded his 20-year service pin, was 
killed instantly Dec. 24 when a freight 
train struck his car on the Union 
Pacific Railroad crossing near Bear 
River City, Utah, during a heavy fog. 
Mr. Warner was born in Fillmore, 
Utah, in 1898, and had worked for 
the Sperry division in Ogden since 
1928. Surviving are his mother and 
two brothers. 


Walter P. Regier, 47, who had been 
employed at the Moundridge (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co. for 26 years as traffic 
manager, died Dec. 19 after an illness 
of six weeks. He was a member of the 
Salina Shrine, Moundridge Masons, 
Newton Elks Club and was the first 
president of the Moundridge Lions 





Club. He also served on the Mound- 
ridge city council and was active in 
civic affairs. He is survived by his 
widow, two daughters and one son. 


Oliver Berry Thompson, 53, Dallas, 
Texas, died recently in a _ hospital 
there after a brief illness. Mr. Thomp- 
son was southwestern representative 
for the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New 
York. He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Association of C-r2al Chemists 
and the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers. Mr. Thompson is survived by his 
widow, two brothers and three sisters. 


Ernest W. Badenoch, 690, president 
of the J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago, 
grain firm, died Dec. 20. He was a 
member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. He is survived by his widow, 
one daughter and one son. 


John A. Forshey, 56, Toledo attor- 
ney, traffic commissioner and coun- 
sel for the Toledo Board of Trade 
for 18 years, died recently after a 
three-month illness. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. R. PATTON, JR., JOINS 
WINTHROP-STEARNS, INC. 


NEW YORK—L. R. Patton, Jr., un- 
til recently chief chemist for Texas 
Star Flour Mills, Galveston, has 
been named sales representative in 
the Buffalo area for the combined 
special markets and industrial divi- 
sion of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 

P. Val Kolb, vice president and 
director of the division, said that Mr. 
Patton will service the milling, bak- 
ing, food, poultry, feed, milk, frozen 
food and other industries using the 
division’s 20 special products and 
bulk vitamins. 

Mr. Patton’s offices will be with 
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MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE—A membership committee made up of 
active members of District 1, Association of Operative Millers, was 
appointed by D. O. Hiebert, Buhler (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., at 
the district’s Dec. 4 meeting in Wichita. The committee, with T. S. Ables, 
Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, as chairman, includes the men shown in the 
picture above. They are, from left to right, Howard W. Bolton, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; Mr. Ables, Dee McQuillen, Kansas Milling Co., the 
district’s executive committeeman, and C. E. Danielson, Wall-Rogalsky 


Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas. 





those of the Buffalo headquarters 
of the division at 1102 Rand Building. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA FLOUR MEN 
HEAR TALK ON TELEGRAMS 


PHILADELPHIA—tThe speed with 
which flour orders can be dispatched 
to mills today because of the recent 
installation of new telegraphic send- 
ing equipment was outlined at the 
December meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. 








Edward L. Kliment, sales manager 
of the Western Union, told the dis- 
tributors that messages are now 
routed by a push button system which 
completely eliminates the old double- 
handling methods. He said an at- 
tendant merely has to press a but- 
ton and the telegram is sent direct 
to the city of destination. 

Following his talk, there was com- 
munity singing of Christmas carols 
to the accompaniment of an accor- 
dion. Matthew T. Earley of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna Railroad was ad- 
mitted as a new member. 





CERES 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


SPRING WHEAT 
BREAD FLOURS 


CERES 
DURUM FANCY 
PATENT FLOURS 





Dependable 





Milled exclusively from the choicest 


Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota wheats 
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Oleo Legislation 
Expected in 1949 
State Legislatures 


NEW YORK—Proposals for the re- 
moval of restrictions on the sale of 
oleomargarine will be widely pressed 
in 1949 state legislative sessions 
throughout the country, a survey re- 
veals. 

In Pennsylvania, food merchants 
will seek the enactment of legislation 
to abolish a $2 license fee for oleo 
distributors, to permit the use of mar- 
garine in public institutions and to 
legalize the sale of colored margarine. 

A proposal for elimination of Ten- 
nessee’s state oleomargarine tax will 
be introduced in the state legislature 
with strong support, including back- 
ing of the Tennessee Bar Assn. 

The New York State Food Mer- 
chants Assn. has promised to renew 
its fight for repeal of state and fed- 
eral legislation which restricts the 
sale of yellow margarine and taxes 
merchants who sell it. The 1948 New 
York state legislature enacted a bill 
lifting until July 1, 1949, the state’s 
ban against the use of oleo in hos- 
pitals and other public institutions. 
Abolition or further suspension of this 
restriction will again be proposed, as 
will be bills to repeal laws prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of colored 
oleo. Attack also will be revived 
against a New York state law which 
now prevents the use of colored oleo 
in public eating places unless signs 
reading “oleomargarine used here” 
are placed conspicuously in different 
parts of each room where food is 
served. 

In New Hampshire 

A bill to permit sales of colored 
oleo is expected to be introduced in 
the New Hampshire legislature. The 
Independent Food and Grocers Asso- 
ciation of New Hampshire, Inc., is on 
record in support of such a measure. 

Initiatory petitions have been filed 
in Ohio to legalize the production 
and sale of colored oleo, with the re- 
sult that the issue will go before the 
1949 state legislature and if not acted 
upon affirmatively there, may be car- 
ried direct to the electorate. The pro- 
posed legislation, backed by the Asso- 
ciation of Voters for Yellow Marga- 
rine, is identical to a bill which got 
half way through the 1947 Ohio leg- 
islature. It provides for the manu- 
facture and sale of colored oleo made 
from domestic oils. Margarine sold in 
public eating places would have to 
be marked with a capital Roman “M” 
at least three eighths of an inch 
square. 

If the Ohio legislature fails to act 
on the initiatory petitions, or amends 
the proposal in a manner unsuitable 
to the sponsors, the issue can be 
placed on the next general election 
ballot if 3% more signatures to the 
petitions are obtained. 

Abolition of Michigan’s ban on the 
sale of yellow margarine also is be- 
ing sought through initiatory peti- 
tions. The movement was started last 
summer by the Michigan Retail Gro- 
cers and Meat Dealers Assn. after 
an unsuccessful effort was made in 
the courts to have the law declared 
unconstitutional. Besides considering 
the colored oleo issue, the 1949 Michi- 
gan legislature also probably will get 
a bill attacking a present ban against 
the serving of margarine in public 
institutions. 

Bills to reduce or abolish Wiscon- 
sin’s tax on oleomargarine probably 
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will be introduced in the state legis- 
lature there, with oleo tax repeal 
likely to be sought in Iowa and sev- 
eral other states with such levies. 
Minnesota’s tax on oleo not contain- 
ing 65% animal fat is expected to be 
under legislative attack. 


Bills Enacted 


During 1948, when comparatively 
few state legislatures convened, bills 
removing restrictions on the sale of 
colored oleomargarine were enacted 
in Massachusetts and New Jersey. 
The legislatures of 44 states will con- 
vene in regular session in 1949. 


Restrictive oleomargarine laws also 
have been the subject of legal rulings 
in several states recently. 

Montana’s supreme court ruled un- 
constitutional a state law requiring 
license fees of $1,000 a year for whole- 
sale and $400 for retail margarine 
dealers. In an earlier ruling, the Wyo- 
ming supreme court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of a state law providing 
for a 10¢ lb. tax on all oleo sold in 
the state which contains less than 
20% animal fat. Missouri’s attorney 
general held last summer that yellow 
oleo may be sold legally in that state 
if its container bears the printed 
word “oleomargarine.” Rulings against 
the storage of colored oleo were is- 
sued in recent months by the attor- 
ney generals of Connecticut and Min- 
nesota. 
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WESBY PARKER ELECTED 
GENERAL FOODS OFFICER 


NEW YORK—Wesby R. Parker, 
until now general manager of sales, 
has been named vice president in 
charge of.the General Foods sales 
division. He has headed the com- 
pany’s sales activities since Jan. 1, 
1947. Mr. Parker came with General 
Foods in 1944 as sales manager for 
grocery products of Igleheart Bros., 
whose principal advertised product 
is Swans Down cake flour. He became 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of that unit in 1945. Before com- 
ing to GF, Mr. Parker was associated 
with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., from 1922 
until 1944. While with them he occu- 
pied various sales and merchandising 
positions. He was gradtiated from 
Brown University and attended the 
American Institute of Baking in 
Chicago. 

Bertram B. Warren has been elect- 
ed treasurer of the General Foods 
Corp. by action of that company’s 
board of directors. Mr. Warren was 





Wesby R. Parker 





named assistant to the treasurer in 
March, 1947. Mr. Warren has been 
with General Foods since 1940 when 
he joined the sales division. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GMI PAYS 50c 


CHICAGO—tThe board of directors 
of General Mills, Inc., Dec. 27, 1948, 
declared a dividend of 50¢ share on 
General Mills, Inc., common stock 
payable Feb. 1, 1949, to stockholders 
of record Jan. 10, 1949. This is the 
83rd consecutive quarterly dividend 
on General Mills common stock. 
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OREGON GROUPS ASK 
FOR ENRICHMENT LAW 


PORTLAND—A campaign for leg- 
islation providing for bread and flour 
enrichment in Oregon has been ini- 
tiated at a meeting of leading wom- 
en’s organizations here. Such legis- 
lation has been passed in 23 states 
and during the war the federal gov- 
ernment required addition of vita- 
mins to white bread and rolls. 
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HIGHER SALES REPORTED 
BY RALSTON PURINA CO. 


ST. LOUIS—Net sales of the Rals- 
ton Purina Co. and domestic subsid- 
iaries for the year ended Sept. 30 
were reported at $240,577,740, com- 
pared with $203,843,240 for the simi- 
lar period a year previous. Net profit 
was set at $4,696,430, compared with 
$7,028,577 for the year previous. 

Dividends declared during the year 
totaled $1,975,918, including $374,902 
on the preferred stock and $1,601,016 
on the common stock. 

Donald Danforth, president, in his 
message to stockholders, said, “It is 
a source of considerable pride that, 
in spite of the general inflationary 
trend that has increased the average 
cost of living and affected costs in 
our company as it has in all others, 
we have been able to reduce our av- 
erage sales price more than 20% 
since the peak of early last January.” 
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STANDARD PLANS OPEN 
HOUSE AT KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—An open house 
for employees and their families will 
take place at the Kansas City mill of 
the Standard Milling Co. Jan. 2, from 
2 to 5 p.m., Roy E. Williams, general 
superintendent of the plant, has an- 
nounced. 

The visitors will be shown through 
two new locker rooms and a lunch- 
room, recently completed at the mill, 
and will visit the roll floor, newly 
refurbished and tiled. A luncheon will 
be served and favors will be distrib- 
uted to the ladies. 

Joseph C. Beaven, president of the 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, and 
Arnold R. Sasse, vice president in 
charge of product control, will be 
present at the open house, as well as 
officials of the company’s Kansas City 
division. 

The employee facilities which will 
be on display are one part of the 
general improvement program which 
has been under way at the Kansas 
City mill for some time. Not all of 
the work has been completed. One of 
the largest additions was construc- 
tion of 30,000 sacks of bulk flour 
storage space, which was completed 
about a year ago. 























BREAD 'IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OPEN HOUSE HELD 

NEW YORK—The Tanner-Evans- 

Siney Corp. held open house Dec. 23 
at its offices at 25 Broad St. 
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West Coast Bakers 


Attend AIB Course 
in Sanitation 


SAN FRANCISCO — Thirty-five 
representatives of the baking indus- 
try, predominantly from Los Angeles 
and the Bay area of California, and 
one man from Kansas City, Mo., at- 
tended the bakery sanitation course 
sponsored by the American Institute 
of Baking in San Francisco, Dec. 6-10. 

This was the 12th in a series of 
bakery sanitation courses sponsored 
by the sanitation department of the 
institute. 

The majority of the men were pro- 
duction superintendents from large 
bakeries. Several full-time sanitarians 
were also enrolled in this class. Dr. 
Edward L. Holmes, director of the 
AIB’s sanitation department, has 
commented that the West Coast bak- 
ers “have been most progressive in 
establishing positions for sanitarians 
in their plants.” 

A daily feature of the course was 
a written examination concerning the 
important information of the previous 
day’s lectures. Three men received the 
recognition of the group for outstand- 
ing grades on these examinations. 
These men were Wesley Polk, Nation- 
al Biscuit Co., San Francisco; Joseph 
Rainey, National Biscuit Co., San 
Francisco, and George J. Stempel, Jr., 
Stempel’s Quality Donut Shoppe, San 
Francisco. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SWIFT & CO. REPORTS 
SALES UP, PROFITS DOWN 


CHICAGO—Swift & Co. had high- 
er sales but lower profits during its 
63rd fiscal year which ended Oct. 30. 

eoales reached an all-time record 
of $2,361,114,041, which was higher 
than the 1947 total of $2,248,766,634 
despite slightly lower tonnage for the 
year. A strike and reduced market- 
ings were offset by higher prices in 
most lines. 

Earnings were $27,889,210, equal 
to $4.71 a share and to %¢ lb. on 
meat operations. Net income last year 
was $34,334,997, or $5.80 a share. 

The company made a provision of 
$10 million as reserve for high cost 
additions to fixed assets. Last year it 
set aside $12 million for this purpose. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GMI CHRISTMAS PARTY 


NEW YORK—The New York office 
force of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, held its annual Christmas 
party Dec. 22, at Millers Restaurant 
Members of the 25-year Club of the 
New York group were especially hon- 
ored. About 26 of them were presen! 
among the crowd of more than 100 
who attended the party. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 


BUCKLIN, KANSAS—tThe Bucklin 
Cooperative Exchange will build a 
new 300,000 bu. elevator and an office 
structure. Dwight Gaston, local man- 
ager, announced that a modern 60-f* 
scale will be installed and office facil:- 
ties provided. Officials believe it can 
be completed in time for the 1949 
harvest. Cost of the structure is esti- 
mated at $140,000. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
U.S. POPULATION TREND 
Estimates place the population o! 
the U.S. by 1975 at 162 million, al- 
though it could go as high as 185 

million. 
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ELDRED CAYCE TO HEAD 
ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE 


_—<>— 


Ralston Purina Official Served as ’48 
Vice President of St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS—Eldred A. Cayce of the 
Ralston Purina Co. has been nom- 
inated for president of the Merchants 
Exchange of St. Louis. 

Mr. Cayce, who is vice president 
and director of purchasing for the 
Purina firm, served as first vice presi- 





Eldred A. Cayce 


dent of the exchange during the past 
year. 

L. C. Chase, vice president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., and general 
manager of the Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, has been nominated 
for first vice president of the grain 
organization. He served as second 
vice president in the past year. 

For second vice president, the nom- 
inating committee named Harold 
Vogel, vice president of the Conti- 
nental Grain Co. 

Directors nominated are D. W. 
Kleitsch, Cargill, Inc., N. P. Nelson, 
Terminal Grain Co., and A. W. Sax, 
Dan Mullally Grain Co. 

Mr. Cayce, a native of Nashville, 
Tenn., joined the Ralston Purina Co. 
in 1917 as traffic manager in the 
Nashville company office and in 1925 
transferred to Kansas City as assist- 
ant manager of the Kansas City plant. 
In 1932 he became manager of the 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. of Kan- 
sas City and in 1940 he moved to the 
managementship of the company’s 
Circleville, Ohio, plant. In 1914 he 
came to the general headquarters of- 
fice in St. Louis as assistant vice pres- 
ident and in 1946 was named to his 
present position with the company. 

Mr. Cayce is director and member 
of the executive committee of the 
National Soybean Processors Assn. 
and a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in addition to his work with 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange. 
He is also a member of the Missouri 
Bar Assn. and of the Agricultural 
Committee of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Election of the exchange officers 
will take place Jan. 12. H. E. Halliday, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce; Fenner & 
Beane, is the current president of 
the St. Louis exchange. 
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CUTSINGER ELEVATOR SOLD 


EDINBURG, IND.—The Cutsinger 
Elevator here has been sold to P. R. 
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Markley, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., a 
grain and exporting firm, at a re- 
ported price of $24,000, including 
three town lots. Ralph Kail, Win- 
chester, Ind., formerly associated 
with the Goodrich elevators, has been 
named manager for the new firm, to 
be known as the Edinburg Grain 
Co., Inc. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. P. MITCHELL CO. NOW 
WILL HANDLE INGREDIENTS 


KANSAS CITY—The E. P. Mitchell 
Co., Kansas City, has announced the 
establishment of a department to deal 
in all feed ingredients on a brokerage 
basis. 

John M. Mitchell will be in charge 
of the company’s feed operations. 

The E. P. Mitchell Co. was formed 
in 1947 and has been engaged in the 
flour brokerage business in Kansas 
City since that time. The company’s 
flour business will continue as in the 
past. 

Officers of the company are E. P. 
Mitchell, president; Earl C. Garratt, 
vice president; E. D. Kaulback, 
Youngstown, Ohio, vice president; 
John M. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer; 
Leo F. Lichten, Atlanta, southern 
sales manager, and John W. Merrell, 
director of bakery sales. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


World Flaxseed 
Output Falls Below 
Earlier Estimate 


WASHINGTON — World flaxseed 
production for 1948 is now estimated 
at 143.5 million bushels by the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations as 
compared with 126.6 million bushels 
in 1947. The current estimate is 8.2 
million less than the September fore- 
cast indicated. South American crops 
are much smaller than expected, es- 
pecially in Argentina, but the reduc- 
tions are offset to some extent by 
gains in the U.S., Mexico and several 
minor producing countries. 

Canada’s 1948 flaxseed crop is be- 
low earlier expectations and is now 
estimated at 17.4 million bushels from 
1.9 million acres. The reduction of 
approximately 400,000 bu. was in the 
province of Manitoba where 58% of 
this year’s harvest was produced. 
Saskatchewan was the only province 
that produced less flaxseed than in 
1947. The yield of 9 bu. an acre was 
exceptionally good for Canada. 

Flaxseed from western Canada is 
grading over 90% No. 1 C.W. and 
the average oil content is high. Ac- 
cording to a report released by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners’ Re- 
search Laboratory, an analysis of av- 
erage samples representing over 4,- 
000 carlots of seed gave a mean oil 
content of 42.2% compared with 
41.6% for seed from the 1947 crop. 

The Canadian Wheat Board is au- 
thorized to purchase all western flax- 
seed offered to it, basis Fort William- 
Port Arthur, at $4 bu. for No. 1 
C.W. and eastern seed at the same 
price, basis No. 1 C.E. in store Mont- 
real, until July 31, 1949. 


High U.S. Output 

The U.S. produced approximately 
50 million bushels of flaxseed in 
1948 (November estimate), only 
34,000 bu. less than the record crop 
of 1943. This country has become the 
world’s largest flaxseed producer, ac- 
counting for 35% of the total 1948 
output. The yield of 11.1 bu. an acre 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ilb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 

Berims TAMA occ ccveccecccvcceve $...@7.15 
eS eee eee 5.69@5.90 
ewes MAME UME cc tc ceececas cee eee 
BEE MEE cA ccc cecsecverecsoss eT. me 

og) | eee 5.59 @5.80 
ee Ce CO cise a eet ees eeu. 5.05 @5.45 
Beare WIMCGP TOMMY 6iccscccscecs re ee 
BEGTG WIRtET SMGTE 2nccccsvcccces 5.50 @5.78 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.40@5.63 
Hard winter first clear ......... .+»@4.88 


Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent 


00+ @.. 


ea dorcece 6.50 @6.80 
5 


MOTt WIRteP SCRNGOFG «ows ccc cces 5.45 @6.55 
MOCt WICRE BEFGIGME 2c ccc cess ret ene 
Soft winter first clear ........... 5.75 @5.80 
Pe Ce, WOO Ci eesctecteseees 4.85 @4.95 
Dee TOE, GOPM cis ce cesscceceies 3.56@4.25 
SPE, BPGM:, DEIR 2. cecccvscsss 5.60@5.70 
New York 
PE: CEE kop cccenaseasinace $...@7.45 
Goring high gluten .....sccvcess 6.30@6.45 
a, errs se eee eee ee ee ee 
=, ere ee ee 5.90 @6.05 
oo | a Pree ee 5.604 5.80 
Hard winter family .....csseeeee Tr oer 
meen WRUEOE GENRES bik ci ice wececs 5.90@6.05 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.70 @5.85 
Hard winter first clear ......... ix 
Gott Witt FAM ..ccccccscces T eT 
Bolt WIMtOP StFAIBNt oc ccceccics 5.654 5.90 
Soft winter standard ............ eee 
Soft winter first clear ........... on meee 
Miye flour, WRITE ..cccccscccccuss 5.10@5.35 
BVO MBOUP, GOP cc cerevccecnserss Ane ee 
Durum, gran., DUK ...cccccceeee 5.99 @6.09 
Seattle Los Angeles 
Family patent ...... wn! Pa ee 
BIUSStOM occ cccccces 60s @E.04 1..@ wes 
Bakery grades ...... PEE 0008 icon 
PaStry scccccccvcoces © OE.72 one @ cee 

















Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@6.80 $...@... $...@... $7.35@7.45 
o@ os coe @ ose ae eee er. rt 
5.95@6.05 are wee «+-@... 6.35@6.40 
5.70@5.80 ee ee --@5.75 ac a<is 
5.60@5.70 ee ere ..-@5.65 6.00@6.05 
5.15 @5.35 es ae -@5.45 5.60@5.65 
coe 5.95 @6.75 - @6.85 ee ee 
--@ 5.25@5.35 --@5.55 ve. 2er 
oso 5.15 @5.30 --@5.45 6.05@6.10 
4.25@4.35 -@4.90 5.75@5.80 
ey ee Maeenones ---@6.50 ee ee 
o++@... 6.40@6.75 -+-@... 5.90@5.95 
eno coe Tr. wee a'o.0 OF 2b er, ore 
-+-@... 5.30@5.40 -@5.50 5.75@5.80 
er. ere — see -@4.80 5.15@5.20 
os + @4.75 a --.@5.30 5.65@5.70 
+ -@4.25 re ee ---@3.80 4.15@4.20 
~ +» @5.45 ec, Moe -»-@6.05 --@5.96 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$7.05@7.25 $...@... $6.80@6.91 $...@... 
6.55@6.65 6.45@6.60 6.26@6.55 6.30@6.55 
6.25@6.35 6.10@6.25 95@6.35 6.10@6.30 
6.15@6.25 6.00@6.15 85@6.25 5.90@6.10 
5.80@5.90 5.65@5.80 5.50@5.85 5.85@5.95 
re ee P 10@7.50 
5.90 @6.00 70@6.15 
5.80@5.90 60@6.00 
» Ber . 4.80@5.40 
-@... %7.44@7.50 6.70@7.60 
-@ ... 5.70@6.20 o@ wee 
5.45@5.70 ee ee Oe 
oO ace cc. mre 4.80@5 
5.25@5.35 sce wan 5.45 @ 5.6 
. ore Tr were 3.45 @ 3.65 
are Th. Zee -@6.01 rr 


Toronto **Winnipeg 


Spring top patent]... $...@8.60 $...@9.25 


Spring second patent] ...@8.10 ...@8.75 
Spring first clear] cout. oath ves 
Spring exports§ J So ee ee 
Ontario soft winterst ...@10.40 ...@... 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {/98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $....@652.75 $....@51.00 YY ee er Sr ee eye 
Hard winter bran.. a) eo ere 46.50 @47.50 Teh eee aor, eTee 
Soft winter bran +: ee e. ree 50.10 @50.60 53.00@ 55.00 
Stand. midds.* ..... .--@52.00 ee, ree abe -46:4.0 rer , 
Flour midds.j ...... «+++ @54.00 48.00 @ 48.5( 51.10@ 51.60 55.00@57.00 
eee GO sbieece van 56.50 @57.50 .@ 55.00 ee ere eer. err eer meee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ........ $52.00@53.00 $59.50@60.50 $....@60.00 $58.00@59.20 are. fare 
Soft winter bran ... Trt) ere rer. Fear cowl swes TTT. wire 56.50@57.00 
Stand. midds.* ..... 52.50@53.50 59.50@ 60.50 .. @60.00 58.00@59.20 cues. 
Flour midds.7 ...... 55.00 @56.00 eee rer eee 60.00 @ 61.20 57.00@ 58.00 
| a” ee ere 56.00 @57.00 66.00 @ 67.00 .@70,00 61.00 @ 62.20 err. wear 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Yo. SE $....@57.00 $....@60.00 $....@64.00 
qWinnipeg ......... * - @52.25 cove cess 


«++ @49.25 ees 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. §Ft. William basis. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 




















WHEAT 
-——Minneapolis— co Chicago— -——Kansas City—. 
Dec. May July Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May July 
Bee, Be ib eeses 226% 219% 211% 236% 225% 206% 206% 223% $#$214% 197% 
DOG, Bh cscsses 214% 238% 227% 208 208% 225 216% 199 
PO, Be secéues 225 214% 243% 227% 208 207% 225% 216% 199% 
a eee ‘s 216% one 228% 210 209% oe 217% 200% 
Pe: tenes 217 . 227% 210% 210% Pag 217% 200% 
a ee — ~ —HOLIDAY———__—___—_—__ 
7--CORN- fom RYE r OATS 
Chicago Chicag Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. Ma 
Dec. 20 . 141% 146% 172 167 149% 155% 161% 158% 83% 76% 77% ; 
Dec. 21 . 141% 147% 173% 169% 150% 157 162 160 84% 77 78% 
Dec. 22 . 142 146% 174 170 150% 156% 163% 160% 90 76% 78% 
Dec. 23 . cose Aae eens 172% 153% 160 ee 162% 78% 
Dec. 24. . 148% 171% 154 160% wees 162% 78% 
Dec. 24. ——_—_§—_—HOLIDAY— a . 





was exceptionally high for the U.S. 
Acreage was 12% greater than in 
1947 and production 26% greater. A 
goal of 3,026,000 planted acres, to 
produce 26.7 million bushels of flax- 
seed, is suggested for 1949. This would 
be about 36% below the actual plant- 
ed acreage in 1948. 


Preliminary estimates of 1948 flax- 
seed production in Européan coun- 
tries indicate an increase of almost 
50% over the preceding year. The 
greater outturn is attributed to acre- 
age expansion and favorable growing 
conditions. 

The U.K. more than doubled both 
acreage and production in 1948. The 
86,000 acres reported for this coun- 
try were cultivated for seed only, and 
production amounted to 1.7 million 
bushels. 

Flaxseed output in the Soviet Union 
is estimated at 22 million bushels 





compared with 15.2 million in 1947 
and 11.3 million in 1946. 

Argentina’s 1948 flaxseed crop, es- 
timated at 21 million bushels, is the 
smallest in more than 30 years. Plant- 
ed acreage was estimated at about 
10% below that of 1947, but aban- 
doned acreage is now believed to be 
at least 30%. Both drouth and frosts 
did considerable damage to the grow- 
ing crop. 

Both Australia and New Zealand 
are desirous of increasing flaxseed 
production. In the latter country 
acreage rose from 10,400 in 1945 to 
21,400 in 1947, but dropped to 13,000 
in 1948. This decline is probably the 
result of poor yields last year, when 
the crop received a severe setback by 
an attack from rust and by lack of 
moisture. In addition to the flax 
grown for oilseed about 25,000 bu. 
from fiber flax may be available for 
crushing during the 1948-49 season. 








MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


Omaha: Only a minimum amount of flour 





THE SOUTHWEST 


of Sundays typified 


of this business there 








a standstill, despite 


was merely a price feeler 


Christmas holiday. A few ran through Dec. 


mill operations were concerned in the South- 


brands of family 


second clear $4.254 5.05, whole wheat $5. 


CENTRAL WEST 


carlots for quick 


to acquire additional 





$5.69 5.90, standa 




















indifferent with prevailing price 





to windup the old year. 


Three mills feport domestic business fair, 





interest is very draggy. Offerings are fairly 


Operations were 
consequently orders placed on the 








light with prices practically 


flour, top patent $6.50, ordi- 





> 





Oklahoma City: The market showed little 


patent $6@6.65, standard patent $5. 


year than now, for sales last week were very 
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different points of view. The 


with many 
numerous forecasts of lower prices in all 
foods together with estimates of heavy win- 
ter wheat plantings contribute to a policy 


of hesitation among buyers, particularly 
when it comes to large orders. 

Quotations Dec. 24, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.35@7.45, high gluten $6.35@6.40, 
standard $6@6.05, first clear $5.60@5.65; 
hard winter standard $6.05@6.10, first clear 
5 80; soft winter short patent $5.90@ 
straight $5.75@5.80, first clear $5.15 
). 











New York: Flour sales are light in holi- 
day contraction of interest. The only busi- 
ness reported is single or few _ carlots, 
chiefly for immediate shipment, for which 
concessions are made. Buyers’ generally 
are reluctant to take on any long range 
contracts and brokers do not push them. 
Bakers also show caution as consumption 
falls below holiday expectations on sweet 
goods and directions are spotty. Orders 
on the books are not large and substan- 
tial buying is due, but it will doubtless 
take decisive action of the market or 
events to bring it about. The promptness 
of current business is encouraging for fu- 
ture sales. 

Quotations Dec, 2 spring family flour 
$7.45, high gluten $6.30@6.45, standard pat- 
ent $5.90@6.0%, clear $5.60@5.80; southwest- 
ern short patent $5.90@6.05, standard patent 
.70@5.85; high ratio cake $6.55@7.20, 
soft winter straights $5.65@5.90. 


> 











Pittsburgh: Christmas week proved a very 


dull week for flour sales. Buying is only 
for immediate bakery needs. This also 
proves true of family flour, which after 
several weeks of moderately good buying 
went back to a slow sales pace. Prices 
remain very little changed from the last 


week's quotations and show small variance 
from day to day. 

Selling pressure lessened throughout the 
entire territory, and is expected to remain 


slow until the New Year is inaugurated. 
Some moderate amounts of soft wheat 
flour orders are being placed. No commit- 
ments for more than 30 days are consid- 
ered. Directions are stated to be fair to 
active. Directions continue to bring no com- 
plaints, and this inspires confidence that 
flour can be bought at the latest possible 
date and arrive here in good time if the 


need is urgent, 

Quotations, f.o.b, Pittsburgh points, Dec. 
24, 100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kansas 
bakers patent $5.72@5.75, medium patent 


$5.774@ 5.80, short patent 82@5.85; stand- 
t- 
5: 







ard spring wheat $5.85@6 
ent $5.90@6.30, short patent 

high glutens $6.26@6.55; clears $5 
brands 








5.85; 





family flour, advertised $6.80@6.91, 
other brands $6.30@6.70; pastry and cake 
flours $5.65 @6.70. 

Boston: The customary pre-holiday dull- 


ness ruled in the Boston flour market this 
week. Quotations bobbed about in a com- 
paratively narrow range, with most changes 
inconsequential. Springs ruled 5¢ higher to 
5¢ lower, while hard winters held around 
the previous week's closing levels. Soft 
wheat types also showed some irregularity, 
closing 5¢ lower to 5¢ higher. 


Mill agents reported that most buyers 
refused offerings on the assumption that 
values could only move downward. Inven- 





tories appeared to be slight in most cases, 
but flour users were unconcerned. Bakers 
once again reported the outlook on sweet 
goods for the holidays was disappointing. 
Quotations Dec. 24: spring short patents 
$6.10@ standards $6@6.15, high gluten 
$6.45@6.60, first clears 65@5.80, hard 
winter short patents $5.95@6.15, standards 
$5.75 @5.95, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.44@ 











6.69, eastern soft winter straights $5.70@ 
6.20, high ratio $6.70@7.20, family $7.44 
@7.50. 


Philadelphia: Usual holiday influences 
have made themselves felt in the local 
flour market by slowing activity to a point 
where the market is virtually at a stand- 
still. 

This has had the effect of restricting 
the movement of prices to a narrow range 
and a comparison between current levels 
and those of a week ago shows the general 
list to be unchanged to 5¢ sack higher, 
thus imparting a steadier undertone as a 
replacement for the underlying easiness 
which showed itself recently. 

Development of the improved tone has 
done nothing to sway the minds of buy- 
ers in their resolve to operate cautiously, 
taking only the amounts of flour required 
to insure uninterrupted operations. 

It was pointed out by numerous ob- 
servers that the recent downward revision 


of prices was a source of disappointment 
to those who have been bargain-hunting, 
since the scope was far short of what 
they expected. And it is noted that some 


under-market offers of mills arouse little 
more than passing interest. 

However, not all the reluctance to pur- 
chase is attributable to price conscious- 
Some of it can be traced to an un 
derstandable desire on the part of bakers 
to keep inventories at a minimum until 
after Jan. 1. 

The latter aspect of the situation is caus- 


ness. 


ing some mill representatives to bank 
heavily on revived buying interest in the 
early part of the year, especially since 
orders on mills’ books have dropped to 


such low levels. 

Buying volume as a whole has 
disappointing for months, with : 
only moderate at best. But orders have 
been received more frequently, thus weav- 
ing a pattern of hand-to-mouth operations. 
Almost without exception these transac- 
tions have specified immediate delivery. 

A ontinued lack of.confidence in the 
outlook is apparent among bakers who are 
noting, among other things, that the new 
crop outlook is bright while evidence ac- 
cumulates that the amount required for 
export will shrink materially. 

The drag in retail sales is still a source 
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of concern to the trade, although turnover 
the past week has been comparable with 
that of a year ago due to promotions 
on Christmas items in the sweet goods line 

Quotations Dec. 24: spring family $7.05@ 
7.25, high gluten $6.55@6.65, short patent 
$6.25@6.35, standard $6.15@6.25, first clea 
$5.80@5.90; hard winter short patent $5.9) 
@6, standard $5.80@5.90; soft winter stand 
ard $5.45@5.70. 


THE SOUTH 
Atlanta: Scattered sales are going on to 
meet necessary requirements among bak 


ers and wholesale grocers. There is a lac} 
of confidence in the market, and trading 
is expected to be on a hand-to-mouth basi 
until after the turn of the year. 

Bakers make inquiries but are _ disin- 
terested buyers with the exception of those 
who are covering to meet needs or a fey 
supplemental contracts. Shipping instruc 
tions from them are fair to good. Holida 
buying of baked goods has been satisfac 
tory to good. 

Wholesale grocers are holding off unt 
the first of the year in an effort to avoii 
floor tax. Inventories will be low, and buy 
ing interest is expected to show a pick-u) 
with the new year as bookings are gen 
erally short. 


Quotations Dec. 24: spring high glute: 
$6.30@6.55, standard patent $5.90@6.1( 


short patent $6.10@6.30, first clear $5.854¢ 








5.95; hard winter standard patent $5.60°¢ 
6; short patent $5.70@6.15, first clear $4.8) 


@5.40; hard winter family $6.40@7.50 
soft wheat family $6.70@7.60; soft wheat 
first clear $4.80@5.05; pastry flour $5.80¢ 
6; cake flour $6.80@7.05; self-rising 12@13 
sack over plain. 

New Orleans: Flour sales continue rath« 
quiet, although slightly increased interest 
by buyers is becoming apparent with th» 
slight increase in prices. Buyers are ver 
cautious and only occasional sales for 6( 
day shipment are being worked, with more 
general purchasing for immediate and 3 
day deliveries. Hard winters are by far 
in best demand with both baking and jot 
bing trades making purchases. There is 
somewhat improved demand on _ norther 
springs since the differential over har 
winters has been slightly reduced. Sof 
winters from the central states are meet 
ing with a much greater demand tha 
from Pacific Coast, primarily due to th 
lower freight rate. The cracker and cooki 
trades are still reluctant to contract fo 
future delivery, and all bookings are fo 
delivery within 60 days at the outsid« 
Shipping. directions are. increasing slight 
ly, but still lag behind normal. Expor 
business is extremely quiet, with no in 
quiries expected before the beginning of th: 
year. Some small lots were worked throug! 
the Gulf, but other interest was lackins 

Quotations Dec. 24, carlots, delivered 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: hari 
winter bakery short patent $5.70@5.9( 
standard $5.45@5.65, first clear $5.05@5.30 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5. 
6.15, standard $5.80@5.95, first clear $5.45 
@5.60, high protein $6.20@6.35; soft wheat 
short patent $5.75@5.90, straight $5.15 
5.40, first clear $4.65@4.90, high ratio cake 
$6.05 @6.40; Pacific Coast $6.95@7.15, pastr 









$6.05@6.15. Barge shipments via St. Louis 
5¢ sack less. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: The flour market is extreme! 


quiet. All sellers report very dormant co: 

ditions, which probably will last until after 
the turn of the year. Quotations Dec. 2 

family patent $7, bluestem $6.04, baker 

$6.21, pastry $5.71. 

Portland: Little activity was evident in 
flour circles the past week with no interest 
shown on the part of buyers. Domestic bu) 
ers were more interested in lowering the 
inventories. Future bookings are extrem: 
Ivy light. with the domestic trade still bu) 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. The gover! 
ment is not expected in this market unt'! 
after the turn of the year. Some busine 


recently was booked for delivery by Ja 
20, but port troubles have again broken 
out in Seattle and Tacoma and a new 


threat of the Sailors’ Union to go on strik: 
in January faces exporters. 

Quotations Dec. 24: high gluten $6.45, 
fancy hard wheat clears $6.12, bluestem 
bakers $6.26, cake $6.95, pastry $6.04, who! 
wheat 100% $5.90, graham $5.45. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Inquiries for Canadia 
flour were received, but no bookings ma 
terialized. Very little export business 
being done outside of the U.K. and th 
West Indies, Demand from domestic mar 
kets is poor. Quotations Dec. 24: top pater 
springs for use in Canada $8.60 bbl., se 
onds $8.10, bakers $8, in 98's cotton, mixe 
cars with 10¢ added for cartage wher! 
used. For export to U.K., government reg 
lation flour $14.50 per 280-lb. for shipme 
to end of March, Halifax or St. John. 

Winter wheat flour is moving slowly 
domestic outlets and no export deman 
Quotations Dec. 24: $10.40 bbl., f.o.b. Mo 
treal; export 40 bbl. jutes, f.a.s. Ver 
little winter wheat is being offered. Quot 





tions Dec. 24: $2.30 bu., f.o.b. shippil 
points. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadia 
flour last week experienced a temporal! 


holiday lull and just under 26,500 bbl. w: 
exported to Class 2 countries. There was ! 
confirmation of any trade to the U.K. D: 
mestic trade was also of a holiday charact« 
and sales volume small. Quotations Dec. 2 
top patent springs for delivery betwee 
Fort William and the British Columb 
boundary $9.25, cottons, second patents $8.7 
second patents to bakers $8.25. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as_ reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Dec. 16, 1948, (000's 
omitted): Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 








Port Arthur 9,837 1,330 4,506 4,174 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 6,932 se 377 71 
Churchill ....... 100 o ee 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VAtOTS ...ccces 152 45 1,651 

oo OE 17,021 1,330 4,928 5,896 

Year ago ..... 9,744 520 5,327 8,630 

Receipts during week ending Dec. 16: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,513 347 1,187 751 
Pacific seaboard . 1,243 118 25 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WRCOTS 5 ccccces 26 ve 27 11 

TOCA ..cccces 4,782 347 1,332 787 


Shipments during week ending Dec. 16: 
Ft. William-Port Arthur— 





ME 4 vans 500% 1,060 oe 135 67 
Peer err 212 2 665 546 
Milled or 
processed ... ie ¥ 20 49 
Pacific seaboard— 
OCORM ccccecse 187 oa ee es 
.  Shvinse Views 28 eo 60 7 
‘ther terminals* 19 os 28 71 
ED 5 5:30.55.00 1,506 2 909 739 
Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
o Dec. 16, 1948: 


‘t. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 82,525 10,006 33,349 28,518 


Pacific seaboard . 15,240 oe 818 146 
Cherchill ...cces 4,468 ae “7 es 
Other terminals* 332 2 234 1,816 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
o Dec. 16, 1948: 


it. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 79,368 9,449 32,293 28,624 
Pacific seaboard . 9,805 aa 861 205 
CUMPCRE § ..6000s 5,314 ws 1 as 
Other terminals* 294 4 277 528 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 





Chieago Board of Trade, Dec. 18, 1948, 
(000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rve Barl’y 

Baltimore ...... 2,799 “6 
| eee 1,907 2,223 290 as 

ME: a Peéanee oo 1,779 455 484 
a eee 8 ‘a 388 ws 

ME (4bas000% 4a ai 502 584 
i er eck rv 170 a 
LOMGS ccccccccce ee ee ee _ 
Milwaukee ...... oe o8 es 152 

rr eas es -- 1,506 
—_ aoe cercee 48 as 
P edetetiic 

oe ere 4,754 4,002 1,805 2,726 
Previous week 5,209 4,843 2,270 2,964 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 


the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 18, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
-—-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis “<a --- 10,290 14,520 
Kansas City 2,910 4,320 6,180 6,900 
Week ending Dec. 25: 
Minneapolis ces re 7,680 10,830 
Kansas City 3,600 4,230 5,880 5,700 
Milwaukee .... eee ote 3,120 2,040 





U.S. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the U.S., as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000'’s omitted), 
on Dec. 18: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 
Baltimore 2,326 3,140 55 69 95 
Boston 1,005 104 wit os +e 
Buffalo 5,181 5,040 4.674 739 680 
Buffalo afit. 4,255 1,369 06 ee ee 
Chicago 3,242 11,750 893 1,082 803 
Duluth 10,654 2,241 810 190 1,402 
Ft. Worth 7,986 193 213 10 17 
Galveston 3,092 192 Pe ‘2 “cs 
Hutchinson 11,624 i me 25 2 
Indianapolis 1,163 1,753 193 117 i> 
Kan, City 31,953 2,268 228 293 79 
Milwaukee 567 1,056 70 ot weuee 
Minneapolis 5,273 2,080 1,719 2,151 6,815 
New Orleans 760 1,160 4 ar ee 
New York 1,669 26 ad ue 1 
N. York afit. 145 os “ ee 
Omaha 16,097 2,398 368 65 90 
Peoria 215 559 31 o* Pe 
Philadelph, 1,524 1,250 744 56 43 
Sioux City 1,165 566 168 9 80 
St. Joseph 5,514 1,152 639 4 25 
St. Louis 3 


4,462 2,245 547 53 
Wichita 7,345 > a = 
Tot. stocks 

with changes 

Dec. 18,’48 127,172 40,542 11,356 
Total stocks 

with changes 

Dec. 20,'47 114,604 11,287 14,356 


4,863 13,324 


3,853 21,489 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Dec. 18, 
1948, and Dec. 20, 1947, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 


7--American— ;-——in bond— 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
18, 20, 18, 20, 

1948 1947 1948 1947 
WOM .scese 170,070 143,964 5,924 12,940 
ee ee 45,371 12,829 “s ‘ 
2 Perr errea 12,417 16,362 4,303 6 
Me Sse evta ne 5,103 4,259 1,332 928 
i re 16,337 26,759 2,248 oe 
Flaxseed ..... 21,662 7,594 7" 
Soybeans .... 15,261 14, 770 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in shane wed 
afloat in Canada markets Dec. 18 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat none (538,000) bu.; 
corn 3,089,000 (583,000); oats 5,759,000 
(mone); rye none (189,999); barley 1,000 
(none);~ soybeans - 2,000 - (mone). 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 

seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Dec. 18, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 


Minneapolis 408 332 31 7 12,171 5,969 

Duluth .... 46 21 6 81 2,200 749 
Week ending Dec. 25: 

Minneapolis 227 270 9 .. 12,125 5,946 

Duluth : 4 1 2,243 745 





J. N. FELDMAN QUITS 
ATLANTIC GRAIN POST 
NEW YORK—tThe resignation of 
Jack N. Feldman as vice president 
and director of the Atlantic Grain 
Co., Inc., effective Dec. 31, 1948, has 
been announced. 





FEEDSTUFFS—SUPPLIES FOR FEED 


JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1948, QUARTER 


WITH COMPARISONS* (thousand tons) 





Feedstuffs 
Grain by-product feeds— 
wi. 2 Saar 1,448.6 
Gluten feed and meal .............. 192.1 
Distillers’ dried grains .............. 81.0 
Brewers’ dried grains ............... 61.5 
co RE res ere 30.7 
Oilseed cakes and meals— 
EEE. - 66089-6-4-65-40500s6465.0004008 386.0 
ew. Sarre 690.6 
oe eer 174.0 
PT Rosi eek eeckedetieneeeweeek Kk es 17.3 
UI 55 0 5566560506 ceed Sees es eaters 32.0 
Total oilseed meals ............. 1,299.9 
Other feeds— 
Tankage and meat scraps ........... 194.4 
Dried and molasses beet pulp ....... bs 
POE c455 40.666 08.5 0A f0d6 00 darned 88.8 
UE, 60505 ica Rea Ke EE THOS hoes 283.2 
Total all feedstuffs .............. 3,680.2 


July-Sept., July-Sept., Oct., 1947- Oct., 1946- Oct., 1945- 
1948 


1947 Sept., 1948 Sept., 1947 Sept., 1946 


1,481.4 5,539.5 6,144.0 4,896.0 
245.2 799.1 1,040.1 801.7 
73.8 353.3 409.8 326.0 
69.5 228.4 229.4 212.9 
28.0 177.2 166.1 154.8 
284.7 1,956.1 1,434.4 1,432.6 
729.1 3,438.6 3,745.2 3,655.0 
92.9 603.6 370.5 563.3 
11,1 107.5 88.5 82.7 
43.0 176.8 189.6 69.1 
1,160.8 6,282.6 5,828.2 5,802.7 
181.0 823.1 740.7 744.9 
babe 312.8 300.4 218.4 
98.9 196.2 193.2 193.7 
364.7 989.5 1,035.9 1,191.0 
3,703.3 15,701.7 16,087.8 14,542.1 


*Stocks and foreign trade statistics used when available in calculating supplies. 


**Not available quarterly. 


FEEDSTUFFS—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICE PER TON, 


BAGGED, AT 


PRINCIPAL MARKETS (dollars) 


*Average of Pacific Coast markets. 


243.1 2.2 
**1935-39=100. 


Oct., Sept., Aug., July, Oct., 5-Year 

Feedstuffs 1948 1948 1948 1948 1947 1936-40 
Oct. av 

Bran SCS SCO Saeed eee ECE THCOC® 48.40 47.00 46.60 56.20 67.05 22.65 
Middlings GU GOTER .ccccess 54.45 58.00 51.15 65.05 77.40 25.60 
J. 47.70 44.15 42.75 44.35 60.45 26.75 
. & eee 56.30 58.30 60.10 72.10 83.10 25.35 
—_ a eres 55.90 62.85 65.35 75.55 85.10 25.15 
Distillers’ dried grains ....... 67.00 66.45 66.10 73.50 94.25 29.65 
Brewers’ dried grains ........ 49.60 48.30 51.55 58.00 75.80 22.45 
Soybean TOEE st ce eeieweseds 68.30 82.20 84.35 98.25 93.10 30.35 
Cottonseed meal ............. 67.60 66.75 69.40 87.70 89.70 . 28.05 
2 SO =e 65.65 66.35 69.05 76.10 88.65 "35.35 
~~. . _Sarererse 60.05 66.30 67.70 80.45 88.75 26.65 
C0 EO errr 89.70 84.50 82.45 91.75 80.75 28.15 
Age RR PSP SRR EN reeee 106.55 104.70 100.30 105.50 141.55 51.20 
2 el eae 124.90 130.75 134.00 148.75 168.40 44.40 
Feedstuff price index** ...... 211.4 221.0 218.9 261.0 292.4 96.7 
fm Feed grain index**® .......... 207.8 262.2 284.6 334.1 93.2 
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_ KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 














101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ")'):” 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


























WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads*$6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








v naman eomone ree mated 

EXPERIENCED FOREMAN—MAN 30 TO 
15, capable of taking complete charge 
of packing warehouse and loading depart- 
ments King Midas Flour Mills, Hastings, 
Minn. Please furnish complete record of 
experience and qualifications. Address 660 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR NEW 





York City We are anxious to receive 
applications for experienced flour’ sales- 
man who is well introduced in New York 
City and surrounding territory. We pro- 
duce a complete line of soft wheat, spring 
wheat and hard wheat flour. We are look- 
ing for a man with a successful sales 
record with first class bakers. Your reply 
will be held in strict confidence, Address 
9878, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








v 


WANTED—POSITION AS MILLER, LARGE 
or medium-sized mill. 30 years’ practical 
experience with hard and soft wheat, 
rye and buckwheat. Can deliver satis- 
faction. Now employed as second miller 
in 600-bbl. mill. Correspondence solicited. 
Address 9703, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














MACHINERY WANTED 
v 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED—TEXTILE BAG MFG. MACHIN- 
ery automatic cut and fold or cut print 
and fold machine. Address 9798, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New 
York 4, N. Y. 








MILLS FOR SALE 














v ! 
SICKNESS ONLY MAKES OLD ESTAB- 
lished Pancake Flour Mill available. Nice, 
modern plant; excellent condition; doing 
substantial business. Large plot, side 
tracks, trucks, ete. Also equipped for rye 
or corn flour making. Must be disposed 
of quickly. J. B. White, Suite No. 16, 
Arcade Bldg., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC 
EE 37 WEIGHING SCALE 
and 
G 72 Oscillating Packer 


If your product is free flowing and 
your production is up to 20,000 pounds 
per hour this equipment will enable 
you to REPLACK A THREE-MAN 
CREW WITH ONE MAN. 
Elec.: 220 v., 60 cy., 3 ph. 
Air—4 c.f.m. at 60 p.i. 


JOE LOWE CORPORATION 
400 W. Ohio St. Chicago 10, Ill. 














IMPORTADORA EXPORTADORA 


IRMAOS CHAMMAS LTDA. 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Announce the opening 
of their 
NEW YORK BRANCH 
at 
55 West 42nd Street 
Tel. LOngacre 4-3745 


IMPORT— EXPORT 
FLOUR — COFFEE 
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First National Feed Industry Show 
Scheduled June 6-8 at Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE—Complete plans for 
the National Feed Industry Show 
which is scheduled for June 6-8 at 
the Municipal Auditorium in Milwau- 
kee have been announced. The show 
will be under the direction of David 
K. Steenbergh, publisher of the Feed 
Bag and executive secretary of the 
Central Retail Feed Dealers Assn., 
and Eldon H. Roesler, Feed Bag busi- 
ness manager, as co-managers. 

This will be the first time that a 
national feed industry show has been 
held, and the managers report that 
already a great deal of interest has 
been shown by both exhibitors and 
those who plan to attend. The show 
is being scheduled mainly to permit 
manufacturers of machinery and 
equipment to demonstrate to the feed 
and grain trade their most advanced 
equipment. It will permit such manu- 
facturers to put on display the ma- 
chines which during the war had to 
be confined mainly to their drawing 
boards. In addition, feed manufactur- 
ers and producers of feed ingredients 
will have an opportunity to bring the 
trade up to date on latest scientific 
advancements, 

The co-managers of the show have 
appointed an advisory committee con- 
sisting of leaders in the feed and 
grain trade. Members of the commit- 
tee will help make vital decisions 
regarding the show in order to be 
certain that it will have the great- 
est appeal for the most members of 
the trade. 


Advisory Group Named 


Co-chairmen of the advisory com- 
mittee are Walter C. Berger, presi- 
dent of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Chicago, and Ray B. 
Bowden, executive vice president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., Washington. Other members 
of the committee are: 

Paul Batcheller, secretary-treas- 
urer of the South Dakota Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Sioux Falls; Austin 
W. Carpenter, executive director, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merch- 
ants, Sherburne, N.Y.; Lloyd N. Case, 
secretary, Colorado Grain, Milling & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Denver; Orris E. 
Case, secretary, Kansas Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn., Hutchinson; 
Dean M. Clark, secretary-treasurer, 
Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents and publisher, Grain & Feed 
Journals Consolidated, Chicago. 

J. O. Dean, secretary, Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Kansas 
City; E. F. Dickey, secretary, Illinois 
Feed Assn., Peoria; Harry Dobbyn, 
secretary, Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Abilene; Howard W. Elm, 
secretary, Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Lincoln; William D. 
Flemming, secretary, Northwest Re- 
tail Feed Assn., and publisher of 
Grain & Feed Review, Minneapolis; 
E. R. Humphrey, secretary-treasurer, 
Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., Enid; Leon S. Jackson, manag- 
er, Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, 














Assn., and publisher of Commercial 
Review, Portland; John Krusoe, sec- 
retary, Michigan Associated Feed 
Men, East Lansing. 

Lloyd S. Larson, secretary, Ameri- 
can Dehydrators Assn., Chicago; 
D. A. Meinershagen, secretary-treas- 
urer, Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers 
Assn., Higginsville; Fred K. Sale, 
secretary, Indiana Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn., Indianapolis; I. J. 
Stromnes, secretary, California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Sacra- 
mento; C. V. Thomas, secretary, Ohio 
Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Assn., 
Columbus; Mark G. Thornburg, sec- 
retary, Western Grain & Feed Assn., 
Des Moines; J. G. Wilson, manager, 
Washington State Feed Assn., Seat- 
tle, and Harvey E. Yantis, editor of 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis. 


Not an Annual Affair 


The sponsors of the National Feed 
Industry Show do not intend to make 
this an annual affair since they em- 
phasize that the show will not be re- 
peated in 1950. Announcement on al- 
location and details of exhibit space 
is to be sent to the trade about Dec. 
15, 1948. 

The Central Retail Feed Assn. will 
be holding its 24th annual convention 
at the same time as the show at the 





Herbert C. Miller 


HEADS BAKERS’ CLUB—Herbert 
C. Miller, treasurer of Mrs. Smith’s 
Pie Co., Philadelphia, was elected 
president of the Philadelphia Bakers 
Club Dec. 13 at a meeting in the 
club’s headquarters at the Penn-Sher- 
aton Hotel, Philadelphia. Other offi- 
eers elected were, George Household- 
er, Freihofer Baking Co., first vice 
president; Edward Hanscom, Hans- 
com Bros., Inc., second vice president, 
and Francis M. Hawkins, secretary- 
treasurer. The meeting was followed 
by the club's annual Christmas party, 
at which every member received a 
gift. Adolph Jahn, retiring president, 
presented, on behalf of the member- 
ship, a traveling bag to C. H. Bol- 
linger, in appreciation of his out- 
standing services as chairman of the 
entertainment committee. Mr. Miller 
presented, on behalf of the club, an 
enscribed watch to Adolph Jahn, in 
tribute to his leadership of the or- 
ganization during 1948. 





auditorium. Association meetings will 
be held only in the morning, leaving 
the afternoons and evenings open to 
visit the exhibit hall. The Central 
convention annually holds the largest 
feed meeting in the country, attract- 
ing upwards of 1,300 persons. With 
this as a nucleus, it is expected that 
many more than twice that number 
will attend the National Feed In- 
dustry Show. 

Very shortly special publicity and 
a paid advertising campaign will be- 
gin to publicize the event. Advertis- 
ing will be scheduled in leading feed 
and grain trade papers to promote at- 
tendance from the trade. Those who 
attend will be guided to exhibits by 
means of a special booklet which will 
be put out and distributed without 
charge. In the booklet, each exhibitor 
will be allotted space without cost 
to him. The space will be devoted +o 
a description of the exhibit, its loca- 
tion in the hall, names of personnel 
who will be in the booth and other 
pertinent facts about the products ex- 
hibited. This will be an added frve 
service to enable exhibitors and those 
who attend to get the ultimate in 
value from the show. The Milwaukce 
auditorium is ideal for this type of 
show and plays host to many other 
national exhibits each year. 

Further details regarding the show 
will be announced soon, but exhibi- 
tors and those who plan to attend 
who may want additional information 
may obtain it by writing to the Na- 
tional Feed Industry Show, 1712 W. 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HUTCHINSON BOARD HOLDS 


ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PARTY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Nearly 
200 people were entertained at the 
annual Christmas party of the Hutch- 
inson (Kansas) Board of Trade, held 
here Dec. 22. Railroad, banking and 
milling officials were numbered 
among the guests. 

Among those from out of town 
were J. H. Rathbone and L. A. Rit- 
terhouse, Arnold Milling Co., Sterling; 
Ernest Wall and John Wall, Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson; 
William Krug and C. E. Durham, 
Stafford County Flour Mills Co., Hud- 
son; C. N. Hiebert, Buhler (Kanszs) 
Mill & Elevator Co. 

R. A. Wood, Goffe & Carkener, 
Inc., Loren W. Johnson, Kansas Grain 
Co., A. H. Fuhrman and J. D. Tink!e- 
paugh, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
T. A. O’Sullivan, Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., F. P. Fitzpatrick, Simoncs- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., A. P. Emrie, 
Kansas State Grain Inspector, Tracy 
Cockle and W. R. Walton, Commod- 
ity Credit Corp., G. W. Stewart, Ro:k 
Island general freight agent, and J. J. 
Burke, Missouri Pacific assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, all of Kansas City. 

Robert Miller, B. K. Smoot, Ken- 
neth Wright and Joe Cloud, Salina 
Terminal Elevator Co., and E. W. 
Reed, Shellabarger’s, Inc., all of Sa- 
lina. 

From Ottawa came Carl Ross and 
Hal Ross of the Ross Milling Co., and 
from Newton, Fleming Ross of Amcr- 
ican Flours, Inc. Wichita visitors 
were R. V. Payne, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Hale Manuel, Fred Krebs 
and Kenneth Kneer, Pillsbury Mil!s, 
Inc. T. T. Zimmerman, Whitewater 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., also was 
present, 
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Varieties of Canadian 
Export Wheat Change; 
Resistant Types Lead 


TORONTO — In order to guard 
against any deterioration in the quali- 
ty of Canada’s export wheat, a close 
check is kept on the varieties enter- 
ing the export grades. Only those 
equal to or better than Marquis 
wheat are acceptable in the top 
grades. During the past 20 years the 
cereal division, Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, has been analyzing the 
varietal composition of official sam- 
ples taken from cargoes leaving the 
ports to determine what varieties and 
in what proportion those varieties 
contribute to the wheat Canada ex- 
ports. 

During this period there has been 
a great change not only in the varie- 
ties themselves but in the number 
and percentages of those varieties 
found in our export wheats. In 1927, 
anywhere from 60 to 77% of the 
wheat was Marquis. Then in 1935 
came the introduction of the rust re- 
sistant wheat, Thatcher, which com- 
pletely changed the varietal makeup 
of most of the cargoes. By 1938 ihe 
average composition was Marquis 
54%, Thatcher 14%, Red Bobs 10%. 
The varietal composition has contin- 
ued to change so that analysis of the 
1947 crop disclosed that Marquis 
comprised less than 10% of the car- 
goes stemming from Fort William 
and the remainder was made up most- 


CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 16-18—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
secretary, Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


Jan. 18.—Midwest Barley Show and 
annual Barley Improvement Confer- 
ence, sponsored by Midwest Barley 
Improvement Assn., and Malt Re- 
search Institute, at the Hotel Nicol- 
let, Minneapolis, Minn.; director, 
John H. Parket, 828 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Jan. 23-25—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Roy Fer- 
guson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 

Jan. 24-26—Wheat Variety Identi- 
fication School, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 

Jan. 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Jan, 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., mid-winter meeting at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; secre- 
tary, Paul M. Marshall, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 33rd annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore 
1, Md. 

Feb. 20-22—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Ohio, 34th annual con- 
vention at the Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo, Ohio; secretary, C. S. 
Latchaw, Box 258, Defiance, Ohio. 

March 1%7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 25th anniversary 
convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; secretary-treas- 
urer, Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., 221 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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ly of the four resistants: Thatcher, 
Renown, Regent and Apex. The Van- 
couver cargoes have more Red Bobs 
wheat as a rule, but these also carry 
anywhere from 17 to 46% of the rust 
resistant wheat varieties. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEAVY DEMAND SEEN FOR 
RIDEAU WHEAT VARIETY 


WINNIPEG—Rideau wheat, a win- 
ter wheat variety developed by the 
cereal division, Dominion Depart- 








ment of Agriculture, for use in east- 
ern Ontario, proved particularly sat- 
isfactory this past year, and yielded 
as much as 56 bu. an acre. Its popu- 
larity already indicates that there 


| BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


(‘(ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS 


will be a keen demand for all avail- 
able seed supplies this year. 

Rideau wheat was developed from 
a cross between Kharkov and Daw- 
son’s Golden Chaff. It has brought 
together much of the winter hardi- 
ness of Kharkov with the high yield- 
ing qualities of Dawson’s Golden 
Chaff. 

In comparative yield tests at four 
different locations in the Ottawa Val- 
ley over a period of three years, 
Rideau gave 39.9 bu., Dawson’s Gold- 
en Chaff 38.1 bu. and Kharkov 31.8 
bu. an acre. At Ottawa in years when 
winter injury was a factor, Rideau 
has outyielded Dawson’s Golden Chaff 
by a substantial margin. 
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FARMERS FEAR DROUTH 


TORONTO — Western Canada 
farmers are looking to 1949 with a 
certain degree of anxiety, not so 
much because of the threat of scanty 
markets for their wheat as because 
of uncertain growing conditions. 
There is some fear that Canada and 
other grain-growing countries may 
be hard pressed to find adequate 
markets as it is believed that grain 
will be plentiful next year following 

. large increases in wheat stocks rec- 
orded by many countries this year. 
Farmers, however, are more con- 
cerned because they fear that a large- 
scale drouth may be experienced next 
summer. 
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WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR.,.....GIBRALTAR FLOUR 








IT'S IN THE RECORD 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


les Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
NIPEG »- TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
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TAILORED TO JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
YOUR NEEDS ARTISTICALLY 









oe MULTIWALL ae 
and 
C-B SEAL 
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" Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


—e- 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 











HEAD OFFICE 





SPRING WHEAT  fj& 
FLOURS | 


Cream of the West | 


Castle 


Nelson 





SMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 






PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


VANCOUVER 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
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Let our Specialists 
help YOU... 


...A Woods representative is more than a 
salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 


manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 
He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 




















product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 
_ ... economically . . . attractively. Consult your 
Woods specialist about any phase of your 
packaging operation! 
Jute and Cotton BAGS 
WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal * Toronto * Ottawa « Welland * Winnipeg * Calgary 
Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. . - 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: “Wowace” ST. MARY ’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
LLIVAN 
EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED CEREAL CUTTERS | | SUSSSv AN 6 SENNEDY 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators yg Be Exchange 
“GOLD STAR” * “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” cualesiee cieek kolabiaeee Flour. Feed. Seed Grain, Screenings. 
Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and KIPP-KELLY LIMITED Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
; forth, Ont., Canada saetaaanead Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada TORONTO 1, CANADA 


























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


4 MONTREAL e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 


tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


tHE OGILVIE FLOUR MILL! LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 





NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 














+ 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


, . ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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TRIPLE YOUR ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


WORKING CIRCULATION— 
Studies of flour manufacture show 
that 1,100 of the flour mills in this 
country produce 98% of the flour. 
Milling Production with its con- 
trolled circulation reaches the key 
men in these 1,100 flour mills. 
This working circulation provides 
contact each month with the peo- 
ple who directly or indirectly 
control the buying—superintend- 
ents, operative millers, chem- 
ists and plant managers. There 
is no waste circulation — only work- 
ing circulation— and you are as- 
sured of reaching your potential 
customers in the most produc- 


tive mills. 


LEADERSHIP MAKES 
READERSHIP — Readership 
surveys and unsolicited corre- 
spondence from its readers attest 
to the editorial leadership of Mill- 
ing Production. That editorial 
leadership is held by complete 
words-and-pictures reports of the 
latest milling technology, current 
news, features and complete cov- 
erage of the activities of the in- 
dustry’s two technical associa- 
tions. The real price the reader of a 
publication pays is the amount of 
time he puts in reading that journal. 
Over one half of the readers of 
Milling Production have request- 
ed that it be sent to their homes 
so that they may enjoy uninter- 
rupted reading pleasure. 


DOUBLE-DUTY DOLLARS— 
Money spent for advertising in 
Milling Production does double 
duty. In addition to reaching the 
production personnel, the adver- 
tiser’s message is read in the 
Milling Production Section of 
The Northwestern Miller by the 
executives who approve purchase 
orders. No other advertising med- 
ium in the flour milling industry 
offers this double-duty feature of reach- 
ing both groups — mill technolo- 
gists and executives— with the 
same advertising message and 
for the cost of one advertisement. 
Take advantage of this 100% 
coverage through one double- 
duty advertising contract. 





The Business Paper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


e THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
e THE AMERICAN BAKER 

e MILLING PRODUCTION 

e FEEDSTUFFS 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


118 South Sixth St, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


614 BOARD OF TRADE 166 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 23 BEAVER ST. 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. CHICAGO 4, ILL. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


1007 LUMSDEN BLDG. 52 MARK LANE 
TORONTO 2. CANADA LONDON E. C. 3, ENGLAND 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 



















WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 











BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


















SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHeEAT FLour 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 

















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Golden Loat” avs 00: 
rand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
















Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 



















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 














A diner walked boldly up to the 
cashier and said he had no money 
to pay for his dinner. The cashier 
was cordial. “That’s all right,’ he 
said. “Just write your name on the 
wall and you can pay next time.” 

The diner protested that he’d be 
embarrassed to have his name ex- 
posed publicly. 

“Don’t worry about that,” said 
the cashier. “Your coat will be hang- 


ing over it.” 
$e? ¢ 


Two druggists were talking about 
one of their associates who had just 
died. 

“He was a great druggist,” said 
one, 

“He was,” admitted the other, “but 
don’t you think he made his chicken 
salad a little too salty?” 


¢¢¢ 


Visitor: Well, Billy, what are you 
going to be when you grow up? 

Billy: Well, after I’ve been a lawyer 
for a while to please daddy and Presi- 
dent a while to please mother, I’m 
going to be an aviator to please my- 


self. 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Tenderly he gathered her into his 
arms and whispered gently: “Let me 
kiss those tears away, sweetheart.” 

She relaxed in his arms, but the 
tears flowed on. Breathlessly, he 
asked: “Will nothing stop them?” 

“I’m afraid not,’’ she murmured. 
“It’s hay fever, but you can continue 
the treatment.” 


¢ ¢ 


A salesman had been caught in a 
cloudburst and was forced to stay at 
a farmhouse. In the morning he 
looked out of the window and saw 
that he was in the midst of a raging 
flood. Everything from cattle to 
chicken coops were floating past with 
the current. 

Then he saw a straw hat drifting 
upstream against the current. Then 
he saw it go down again! Then up 
again. He thought he was losing his 
mind and calling the farmer’s daugh- 
ter and, pointing to the hat, he ex- 
claimed: ‘“‘Do you see what I see?” 

“Sure,” she said unconcerned, 
“that’s Paw. He said he was going 
to mow the lawn this morning come 
hell or high water.” 


¢?¢¢ 


Mike: "Tis a fine lad you have here. 
A magnificent head and noble fea- 
tures. Could you loan me a couple of 
dollars? 

Pat: I could not. "Tis me wife’s 
child by her first husband. 


$e 


Prisoner: But, Your Honor, she 
keeps irritating me all the time. 

Judge: How dces she irritate you? 

Prisoner: Why, she keeps saying: 
“Hit me! Beat me! Go on, just hit me 
once, and I'll have you hauled up be- 
fore that bald-headed old reprobate 
judge, and see what he’ll do with 
you!” 
Judge: Prisoner discharged! 
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Francis M. Franco 


Dlour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 











Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. | 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK,N.J. | 








a of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











| 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Dorrracu,”"’ London | 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 | 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLomA,"’ Glasgow 





} 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 





Cable Address: ‘“Coventry,’’ London 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “‘Gratns,”’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 








COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES’”’ 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


| Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,’’ London 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
Cereal House 
58, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





W. 1H. Rvtherfurd 
D. dD. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


J. M.& C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 

17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “‘Alkers,’’ London. 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
i5 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
} 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
| Gables: “Puiurr,”’ Dundee 


| JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 


| Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
| Cable Address: Code: 
Riverside 


“VIGILANT” 








Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 


JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


| 
| Ungerplein 2 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


| Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Y« Industrie Maatschapp; 





1667 
Importers of: 


Flours - Offals - Starch 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
| SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: “Jos” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
| Wieger’s Tlitz (1998 & 1929) 





“MEELUNIE” 
IF: (Flour Union, Ltd.) 
° | Heerengracht 209 
ents AMSTERDAM MOLLAND 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘Asbjornsta” 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
| Working Norway, Finland, 

} Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Bastablished 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 





FEEDSTUFFS~-™<2ane" 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis 2, Minn, ° 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 

















S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Roard of Trade Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





December 28, 








ARNOLD - 


— mo 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellingten, Kansas 








‘“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell. Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








MILO MAIZE @ WHEAT 
FIELD SEEDS 


TRANSIT GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN !,MERCHANTS 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 
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04-0 Hour Service Division 











eae Why not call on their more than 25 years!) 


cr experience today? You'll find them a welcome 


addition to your own staff and consultants on 





all phases of maturing, bleaching and enriching. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGEN 





BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


NA-30 





How to evade your duties 
as a citizen 


That’s easy! Lots of Americans who manage to 
stay out of jail are experts at evading their civic 
duties. But they have to be smart... 


Some civic duties are too hard to avoid. Even 
“back-seat citizens” pay taxes. Many of them 
obey well-enforced traffic laws. And the laws 
against murder, kidnapping and grand larceny 
carry such stiff penalties! 


But there are other civic duties—as important 
as any in a free country—that are easy to evade. 
Voting, for instance. (Nobody can force any- 
body to vote!) Serving on a jury is another. 
(It’s so simple, sometimes, to get excused.) Help- 
ing to solve important community problems is 
a third. (Isn’t there always good old George to 
do the workP) 


Luckily for America’s back-seat citizens, there 
are still others around to do the driving .. . real 
citizens who realize that freedom is everybody’s 
job. But are there enough of them? 
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